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DOROTHrS VENTURE. 



CHAPTER I. 

** Dorothy, 
Look, look, look, within thiB eje, my dearest, 

Where like a tiny fairy thou appearest. 

There, thou teasing elf, 

Thou wilt find thyself, 

There thou hast thy home 

Never more to roam. 
Dorothy, look, look, look, within this eye, my dearest, 
Where like a tiny fay thou hast thy home, love." 

T)ERB[APS it was because Lady Ermine 
-■■. Courtier's conscience pricked her just a 
little as to her weightiest motive in inviting 
Dorothy to the Chase, that she determined to 
make the girl's welcome as warm and friendly 
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as possible, and so stood out upon the terrace 
the next afternoon, awaiting her guests. Not 
that there had been any evil in her motive, for 
it was simply the over-mastering desire to bring 
to the Chase with Josslyn Yorke one who had 
proved herself capable of engrossing Lord Avory, 
and averting his observation of his sister 
equally with this monopoly of her friend. To 
Ermine, in her unruffled ease and content, her 
action in this appeared a kindly one to all 
concerned, even though she was conscious of 
having a motive only half defined as yet to 
herself. True, as she had told Josslyn's sisters, 
it was kinder to invite Dorothy, and to show 
her the Chase and the country around, because 
she might soon leave the neighbourhood, and 
this little visit of Captain Yorke's to her 
brother afforded a good opportunity of her 
doing so. True they, with Ethel Barber, had 
been so often that they really seconded Er- 
mine's wish for Dorothy to go. But equally 
true was it that Lady Ermine's anticipations of 
the enjoyment of this visit of Josslyn's would 
have been very different indeed if she had been 
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expecting his sisters or cousin with him, instead 
of the girl who had already captivated her 
brother. She smiled now as she saw him stroll- 
ing in the park to meet his guests ; and when 
the sound of wheels and voices reached her, 
and she watched Avory walking beside Captain 
Yorke's dog-cart up the wide, exposed drive, 
fihe smiled still more. For a moment her eyes 
rested with involuntary admiration on Doro- 
thy's bright head, bent a little as she talked 
from her high seat to Lord Avory ; but they 
rested longer and still more willingly on Joss- 
lyn's face, unusually grave, she thought, as 
he held his horses in to suit Sydney's step. 
But, when he saw her, he drove lightly round 
the sweep, laughingly leaving her brother be- 
hind, and had shaken hands with her and lifted 
Dorothy to the ground, hy the time Avory came 
up. 

They lingered out upon the terrace for some 
time after Captain Yorke's groom had taken 
away the dog-cart ; then Ermine proposed 
an adjournment, and, blushing a little con- 
sciously, asked Dorothy whether she preferred 
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4 Dorothy's venture. 

that they two Hhould drink tea alone in her 
boudoir to-day, or with the gentlemen. 

" We might quarrel alone," suggested Doro- 
thy, merrily, for she had read Ermine's secret^ 
and it was in her nature even in trifles to give 
pleasure when she could. 

Half an hour afterwards, Lady Ermine, in an 
exquisite tea-gown of maize-coloured silk and 
old Flemish lace, called in Dorothy^s room for 
her. 

"But I have no tea-gown," said Dorothy, 
looking comically down upon the home-made 
white dress in which she had come. 

Ermine only laughed, and led her into a 
beautifully-furnished room, with windows open- 
ing to the terrace, and opposite the windowa 
hangings of brocade drawn aside to show the 
two long drawing-rooms beyond. 

" This is especially Sydney's room, and he so 
seldom invites me here to tea that I appreciate 
the honour," said Ermine merrily to Dorothy, 
as her brother rose to receive them, Josslyn 
Torke standing against the chimney-piece on 
the soft fur rug. 
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" I am sure you appreciate antique furniture f " 
said Lord Avory, handing Dorothy a squat little 
ebony arm-chair. 

Her white fingers wandered over the black 
arms, and then she raised inquiring eyes to his. 

" Is this called walnut furniture, for it seems 
to be made of pickled walnuts petrified and 
strung? But perhaps" — as Avory^s face be- 
trayed his astonishment — "you do not know 
what pickled walnuts are." 

Lady Ermine's eyes deprecatingly sought 
Captain Yorke's, as if pleading an excuse for 
Dorothy's silliness, before she spoke. 

"You must not deny my brother the ad- 
miration his taste has legitimately earned him, 
Dorothy. He has wonderful things to show 
you." 

" I would not show them to me if I were you, 
Lord Avory/' the girl said, as if in friendly 
admonition. " I never know even the differ- 
ence between marqueterie and — parqueterie, 
isn't it r 

'* I will teach you," he answered, laughing ; 
drawing up to her side, and setting her cup 
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upon a marqneterie table inlaid with porcelain 
plaques. ^^ 1 believe, between you and me, Miss 
Qaentin " — ^as he spoke he seemed to shot ** yon 
and me " from the rest of the room — ** Ermine 
is jealous. She is always trying to beg that 
black and red buhl cabinet." 

" But why should she mind/' asked Dorothy, 
looking upon the beautiful things about her, 
" when she can sit here always 1" 

" Oh, but I cannot,'' laughed Ermine ; " only 
on specially festive occasions, such as this.'* 

" You might borrow the cabinet," suggested 
Josslyn ; and Ermine laughed again. 

" I think papa might really consider the white • 
drawing-rooms sufficiently furnished now,'* she 
said, as Dorothy's gaze wandered through the 
open curtains along a vista of white furniture,, 
among exquisite cabinet sculpture and crystal 
and Venetian glass. '^ Our accumulation is one 
of the penalties of our name, for everybody 
suggests purchases to papa. You should suffer 
even more. Captain Yorke, yours being an older 



name.'' 
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sister's modesty," laughed the viscount. *' la 
the matter of birth she does not really yield 
the palm even to the Yorkes, who are older." 

'' Impossible, isn't it? There must have been 
Courtiers as long as there have been kings." 

" For myself, I don't care a jot about it," put 
in the viscount, lazily joining in the laugh. 
"But put it to Yorke, Miss Quentin, how he 
would like to belong to moneyed groundlings 
who never had a grandfather." 

" It is too terrible. I cannot imagine whence 
they come," said Dorothy. 

" Oh, well, nameless grandfathers, say," cor- 
rected Avory, laughing still. *'lt is safe to 
say it here. Byron was quite right " — looking 
down upon Dorothy's pretty slender fingers — 
" when he said the hand was an infallible sign 
of birth." 

** Oh, no, he was not," said Dorothy, sturdily. 
" Excuse me, but I must take the only privilege 
of our sex and contradict you. But as it is 
too late now for me to obtain a grandfather, I 
am resigned." 

" I don't suppose it affected the first woman," 
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observed Joselyn, drily, '* nor that it will eignifj 
to the last." 

" I feel so grateful to the poet," returned Doro- 
thy — for he had looked at her — " for assuring us 
that the last person is to be a man. It does not 
seem hard to a man to have no one to talk to — 
indeed I sometimes find they don't talk even 
when they might — ^but it is dreadfully hard for 
a woman." 

" Captain Yorke, what should you do as last 
man, thrown upon your own resources ?" asked 
Ermine. 

" Dine, in any case," he answered, taking a 
low chair at her side ; and then the talk went 
on in pairs until the first gong separated 
them. 

" We have no company to-night, Dorothy, I 
am glad to tell you," Lady Ermine said, as the 
girls went upstairs together. "I wanted you 
just to make our own acquaintance, and to 
know us and the house as well as Alice and 
Sophy do. I will send Suzette to you pre- 
sently," she added, pausing at Dorothy's door, 
** she will dress your hair in fillets — Sydney's 
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favourite way. What dress shall you wear, 
dearr 

'^ I have brought but one evening dress. Er- 
mine, as I possess so few,'' the girl said, a 
little shyly ; "but I brought my prettiest. It is a 
pale blue sort of gauze, and is well-made, and — 
rather pretty.'* 

" Of course it is, and vou will look * rather 
pretty ' in it," Ermine answered, lightly. 

But when, almost an hour afterwards, array- 
ed in a long intricate dress of the shades of the 
African marigold, she entered the small white 
drawing-room and found Dorothy talking to 
Avory at the open window, she smiled as she 
recalled the words " rather pretty." The girl's 
warm brilliant eyes were bluer than her dress ; 
the beautiful gold-brown hair, dressed so unusu- 
ally, seemed to have wondrous new lights upon 
it ; and the round whiteness of her arms and 
neck, half hidden, suffered nothing in the sun- 
light. Eather pretty ! For three years Lady Er- 
mine had mixed with the highest, fairest, proud- 
est among Englishwomen and foreigners, yet 
she never remembered such a strange thrill of 
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spontaneous admiration, and then such a curious 
sinking at her heart. Yet Captain Yorke had 
been seated reading when she entered, and had 
risen only on her entrance, and now proffered 
his arm as the last gong sounded. He had not 
even seemed to glailce at Dorothy, nor did he 
do so at all noticeably during dinner ; and, 
though Ermine was glad, she caught herself 
wondering whether he could possibly be so 
accustomed to Dorothy's prettiness as not to 
see a new power and brilliancy, and even purity 
in it to-night, caused, as Ermine imagined, by 
Lord Avory's attention, and this new position 
exciting, and pleasing, and flattering her. She 
guessed nothing of the girl's restless distrust of 
herself, and childish gratitude to Lord Avory 
for putting himself so persistently before Jos- 
slyn. 

Scarcely had the girls had five minutes' 
chat together alone, when the gentlemen 
joined them; and again the viscount seemed 
to take possession of Dorothy. They look- 
ed over photographs together, worked out a 
puzzle jointly, got half-way through a game of 
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chess, which Dorothy had not the patience to 
finish because he would not win it, and then 
sang together. But when, after Dorothy ac- 
companied him, he entreated for a song from 
her, she kept him an unconscionable time search- 
ing for one which she would undertake ; and, 
while he was busy, she played softly, as if — ^for 
all her seeming pleasure in it — she was gi*ateful 
for this rest from his wooing. And, while she 
played, her eyes saw nothing of the handsome 
room ; Ermine's smiling happy face had faded, 
and there were Truth's saddened eyes and the 
gentle lips that spoke such bitter words. It 
was only when Ermine spoke that Dorothy's 
hands fell to her lap. 

"I recognise only one strain, Dorothy, and 
that was Heller's. How pure and poetic his 
music is ! Always fresh, like Nature herself." 

"Here is a song I want from you, Miss Quen- 
tin," said Lord Avory, putting on the piano a 
little ballad set to a Spanish melody. 

Lightly Dorothy, without seeming to have 
glanced at the sheet — ^for she knew it — sang 
two verses. 
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'^ Tell me one thing, tell me truly, 

Tell me why you scorn me bo. 

Tell me why, when asked a question, 

You will always answer * No ! 

No, sir — ^no !' 

' My father was a Spanish merchant, 

And, before he went to sea, 
Ue told me to be sure to answer 
" iVb " to all you said to me— 
No, sir — ^no I' " 

Then Dorothy closed the music, and would 
not be tempted to sing the other verses. 

So Lady Ermine sang, and then played for 
Captain Yorke ; and all the time Dorothy sat 
quite still at the window and never looked 
round. He was singing " To Anthea/' and she 
remembered the day he had spoken of it, as he 
leaned against the boat in which she sat on the 
Dover beach. How long ago it seemed I It 
was when she had believed that he really was 
able, 

^' In the teeth of clenched antagonisms. 
To follow up the worthiest — " 

How strangely real and heart-felt the quaint, 
old words sounded from . him ! Surely never 
before had she understood the song! Nor 
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through all her life did she forget how it stirred 
and pained her, as each note and word went 
straight to her heart. 

"One more songl" cried Erininey while a 
long sigh came from Dorothy's heart, as if of 
relief that it had ceased. ^^ One more. Captain 
Yorke, before the tea comes in and the twi- 
light is quite shut out. Which shall I play?" 

'* This — if you will," said Josslyn ; ** though I 
would rather sing no more to-night. I have 
heard the song and know the words, so, if I am 
to sing another, let it be this." 

All through the song Dorothy did not move, 
though Lord Avory had thrown himself beside 
her. She had a strange feeling, against which 
she vainly fought, that the music belonged 
only to her ; that it could not and did not touch 
the viscount or his sister, but was hers, and she 
must hold it hers, though it pained her. 

'^ Think not my love will soon be failing, 

As all that^B lovely fleeth by ; 
Though music falls and stars are paling, 

And leaf by leaf the roses die. 
Birds may be silent all in winter's rime 

That sang so loud in summer's glee ; 
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But hearte that truly love know neither change nor time, 

And thou art alw^ays dear to me. 
Last night I dreamed a dream so tender — 

The silver moon rose o*er the wood, 
And bathed a dark tree in its splendour, 

Till like a spirit fine it stood ; 
The silent moon passed on — ^the tree was lone ; 

The light fell fair on distant sea ; 
Deserted — ^loveless now — ^the light and gbry gone, 

Thou art the light, love, I — the tree I" 

*' Now, Dorothy dear, wake up 1" Lady Er- 
mine's hands were on her shoulders, and one cheek 
touched hers. " I positively believe you napped ; 
and that is a poor compliment to Captain 
Torkel Look — ^you have made Sydney dull 
too I" 

" Dull I" cried Dorothy, rising with a laugh ; 
and even in the extra light — for the men who 
brought the tea were lighting other candles 
now — there were no shadows in her eyes. " Oh, 
everything is far from dull ! That music was 
very cheerful; wasn't it? What shall we do 
now ? We might have a game over our tea, as 
ma'm'selle and I used to do when we were 
afraid of being low or lonely. We might bury 
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cities. It is fearfully stupid, Lord Avory ; but 
we can soon stop, can't we? My head aches 
terribly — Oh, don't look sorry for me, please ! 
It is only a sentence, and there is a city buried 
in it." 

"A city buried in it?" repeated Avory, 
vaguely ; but Josslyn laughed. 

" If your head aches ^ hire a lady-help — there is 
its county, Miss Quentin." 

**Now, Lord Avory," said Dorothy, "do 
guess one ! You would die unless surrounded by 
bric'br-brac or knick-knacks — well, what city lies 
here ?" 

** I shall require an hour to guess, and you to 
prompt me all the time." 

" Then I have thought of an improvement," 
said Dorothy, her eyes radiant with excitement ; 
**a game of magic-music. Please go out of 
hearing, Lord Avory, while we decide on 
what you are to do. Don't be afraid ; I shall 
play very loud on your return to guide you in 
doing it." 

It was the merriest game that had for years 
been played within those lofty walls ; and not 
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only did they laugh over the droll situations 
in which they placed each other, and the 
comical tasks they gave, but in real and fresh 
enjoyment of the game ; and not one of them 
but was taken by surprise when, resting at last 
and drawing the curtains aside to see the 
moonlight, they heard the stable-dock strike 
twelve. 

** I do not believe an evening ever went so 
quickly before," declared Avory. *' And yet 
what infants we have been, making each other 
look ridiculous I" 

" It is your fault, Sydney," laughed his sis- 
ter, knowing all the time whose "fault" it had 
really been. "Isn^t it, Dorothy? Is not the 
master of the house always the head?" 

"If the mistress/^ said Dorothy, gently and 
prettily, " is the heart." 
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CHAPTER n. 

" He doeth well who doeth good 
To those of his own brotherhood ; 
He doeth better who doth bless 
The stranger in his wretchedness." 

T\OROTHY rose far before her usual hour on 
^^ her first morning at the Chase. She had 
spent a restless night, though scarcely conscious 
herself of any reason for doing so, and she 
fancied an early solitary ramble while Nature 
herself was only half awake would shake off its 
ill effects. With this resolution half formed, she 
had risen to look from the window, and the 
beauty of the summer morning had scattered 
all uncertainty. A demure-looking Puritan 
figure, in hdr smoke-coloured morning-dress, 
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with hat to match, she left the park as if not 
certain there of being undisturbed. She paused 
beyond the gate, looking either way. Before 
her, across the river, she could see the Lynhead 
woods, and almost enviously she pictured their 
rich solitude. On her right lay the carriage- 
road passing Lynhead, and on her left it rose 
to the moors. Across the railway line, in its 
deep cutting, she saw the quarries, and recalled 
her walk with Anthony Yorke to Kerry's hut a 
few evenings before. It lay nearer to the 
Chase than to Lynhead^ as the line could be 
crossed by a little railed-in bridge thrown 
across it, on the high embankments. The road 
towards the moors looked pleasant, with its mar- 
gin of grass and scattered trees, and Dorothy 
chose it, longing for the dewy freshness of a 
moorland breeze. As she walked slowly on, 

• 

thinking persistently of what she saw, deter- 
mined not to let her thoughts turn inward ; her 
restlessness soothed by the musing restfulness 
of Nature in its fresh and sweet awakening ; she 
became gradually aware of a curious double 
step behind her; and when, after long hearing 
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it, she turned — knowing it was not the step of a 
man or woman — she saw two lean cows coming 
slowly behind her, walking abreast, their long 
gi'ave heads bent. In a patient, dogged way 
they plodded side by side along the dusty^road, 
and Dorothy stood to watch them, looking 
vainly for any human being. When they had 
passed her, she followed them, drawn pitifully 
to them, as they steadily, yet with evident 
weariness, pursued their slow way, close to- 
gether, heedless of anything beyond their own 
progress onward. There was no lowering of 
the heads to crop the dewy grass, no turning 
of them to the right or left, even no lifting of 
them to look along the road ; only the deliber- 
ate, resolute pursuit of an unknown purpose ; 
and Dorothy wondered curiously as she follow- 
ed. After a time, still side by side, they turned 
from the high-road into a lane, and ascended 
it in the same dogged and determined way. 
Even when they came to the foot-bridge that 
crossed the deep railway-cutting, they still 
walked abreast, scarcely pressed closer by the 
scanty space allowed them. Quite certain 
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Dorothy was that these cows had come from 
far; and now her cnriosity had g^own into 
real interest in them, and she could not have 
left them until assured of rest and safety for 
them. Even yet no one had met or passed 
them ; and, though she had seen men at work 
in the fields, and now could see them in the 
distant quarries, no one except herself seemed 
aware of those two tired animals. At last, 
without halting for a moment or looking around 
them, they passed singly through a gap in a 
low quickset hedge, and walked straight across 
a rocky little paddock to a dilapidated black 
wooden building at its farther end. Dorothy, 
still following, saw them push open the door, 
which bad been ajar, and enter and lie down. 
In her sympathetic observant way she had been 
feeling for them to the exclusion of all else ; 
but, now that they seemed at rest at last, she 
heaved a quaint little sigh of relief and looked 
around. Then she saw that she stood close to 
Kerry's hut. She had not forgotten her one 
disagreeable interview with Nancy Kerry; but 
she was only wondering now whether the girl 
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had missed her cows, and might not perhaps 
be seeking them. She left the paddock and 
going up the weedy path to the open door, 
rapped upon it gently. 

"What is it r 

Kerry's daughter was ironing at a table 
behind the door, and neither stopped in her 
occupation nor looked round, as she asked the 
question in her hard and sullen way. But 
when Dorothy entered, and, after apologising 
for coming in so early, sat down beside the 
^ ironing-table, just as if she were used to the 
kitchen and liked a visit there, the girl ceased 
her work abruptly, and answered Dorothy's 
smile with a suspicious stare. She had not 
been accustomed to this kind of visit. Few 
enough people ever entered the hut at all, and 
if they did it was a visit of censure, or curiosity, 
or would-be charity uijdisguised. This was 
different. This beautiful, dainty girl had come 
in naturally and gently, with no sign of arro- 
gance, or even superiority, and her smile was 
genuine, and never shadowed the least by the 
grimness of the dwelling. 
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" Nancy," she said, pleasantly, watching the 
girl's fingers when, after her suspicious stare, 
she resumed her occupation, " you will excuse 
my coming at this hour ; won't you ? May I 
ask you a question I" 

** Those that want a question asked me, ask 
it whether I will or not," returned the woman^ 
gruffly, avoiding Dorothy's sweet eyes as if 
such words might not be easy to her if she met 
them. 

*' Where were your cows last night ?" asked 
Dorothy, wisely and kindly ignoring the rough 
retort. 

*'Cows!" echoed Kerry's daughter, with a 
hard and ugly laugh. ** What cows have toe ?" 

" I thought," said Dorothy, her warm sympa- 
thy guiding her to the sure way of winning 
Nancy's, '* that you had two brown and white 
cows, both with whi^ faces, and one with a 
nearly quite white tail." 

** And what if we had?" interrogated Nancy, 
sharply ; but Dorothy knew that the sharpness 
was of pain, and did not resent it. 

"Then you have missed them, Nancy?" 
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'' Missed them !" Such a scoffing laugh I 
" Yes, I missed them," 

**And do you know where they are now?" 

"Oh, yes, I know where they are nowl" 
returned Nancy, doggedly. "Why shouldnH 
I? They're sold to Varth Tyacke of Little 
Eatou Farm and taken away. Their new 
master took them. It's no matter. We're 
going ourselves." 

"How far from here is Little Eaton?" in- 
quu-ed Dorothy, wondering. 

" How far? Eleven miles, good. Why ?" 

" Nancy, will you come with me for a minute 
or two ?" asked Dorothy, rising and laying one 
hand on the woman's hard fingers. 

" With you ? No. What have I to do with 
you ?" 

" But why not ? — as you yourself just said," 
replied Dorothy, in her bright, gentle way. 
'' Why may we not do each other a favour?" 

A strange, slow flush spread over Nancy's 
dark face as she still suspiciously met Miss 
Quentin's eyes. 

"A favour ? Stuff 1" she muttered ; then added. 
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as if ashamed of herself for a momentary soften- 
ing, " You'd better go. This isn't anything of 
a place for you. Go back to the big house." 

"Come with me for one minute first," said 
Dorothy, still with her hand on Nancy's ; and 
the woman turned and went, not trusting her- 
self to say another word, for fear of the hardness 
having left her voice. 

With a heavy, unwilling step, she walked 
where Dorothy led ; but, when they reached the 
door of the byre and Dorothy paused there, the 
woman broke into one of her moody, mocking 
laughs. 

** You've chosen a delicate walk. Something 
new for you." 

Just then, as her guide stood back at the 
open door to let her pass, she saw the two cows 
lying within, and saw them lift their heads and 
look at her. Never through all her life did 
Dorothy forget the cry with which Nancy threw 
herself down beside the animal nearest to her, 
laying her head upon its neck. No other ciy 
had ever sounded, or would ever sound, like it 
in Dorothy's ears, coming as it did with vehe- 
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ment suddenness from the hard lips which had 
uttered such derisive laughter just before. And 
Dorothy — ah, how wise our thoughtful sympa- 
thy can make usl — let the girl's passionate 
tears have way, and stood very quiet herself, 
stroking the cow Nancy had not reached. 
When at last the violent crying ceased, she 
spoke ; scarce seeming to have seen this strange 
abandonment of grief. 

"This one is jealous, Nancy," she said, 
gently. 

"Jealous !'' echoed Nancy, with a rather hys- 
terical laugh, " They can't be, for they know 
hoAV I love them. Oh, they know! Haven't 
they come back to me ? Haven't they walked 
all night to reach me because they knew how I 
was fretting? Oh, go away!" wildly, yet 
shamefacedly appealing to Dorothy. **What 
should you know of a woman's love being given 
to dumb things — poor, paltry, dumb things. 
He called them poor when he bought them. 
They knew 7 never said it. They knew I lov- 
ed them, and they've come back to me." 

" Don't let them go again,'' said Dorothy, her 
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tones 80 soft, after the woman's passionate ex- 
citement, that they wrought a sudden change in 
her. 

She rose and faced Dorothy, cold in her dis* 
trustful and suspicious pride. 

'^ How am I to keep them here ?" she asked. 
** They aren't mine now. They must go to the 
man who bought them. We shall be gone too, 
presently. Oh " — breaking down with another 
burst of unchecked misery — ** if they'd only kill 
me first 1" 

" Do not let them go again," Dorothy repeat- 
ed, with difficulty checking her own tears that 
she might calm and soothe Nancy. ''Let us 
talk it over for a few minutes. Was it quite — 
quite necessary that the cows should be sold 1 
Walk with me to the road and tell me.'' * 

" I've been very wrong to keep you here," 
said Nancy, stiffly, while yet she almost savage- 
ly struggled with her tears. " I forgot." 

"I wished to be here,'* corrected Dorothy. 
" Did I not bring you myself I Now, Nancy, 
tell me if it is quite necessary that they should 
be sent away again!" 
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" They will be fetched away again — this very 
hour maybe. Tyacke took them for a debt of 
father's. But what matter? We're going ; so 

they'd have to any way, and the sooner the 
better.'' 

She tried to say this with the old scoffing 
laugh^ but the sound of tears still broke her 
voice, and the barrier between them could not 
be so instantly and easily rebuilt. 

"You are going?'' queried Dorothy. ** I» 
that sure ?" 

"Couldn't be surer" — with a ghost of her 
jeering laugh — " for the Lord Viscount wills it." 

" Lord Avory f " 

" What other Lord Viscount ? There's no 
other lord over him — he thinks." 

" Why are you going I" asked Dorothy, her 
voice very earnest now. 

" Why's hard to say from our side," the wo- 
man answered, speaking fast, "because we've 
been here all our lives, me and father, and weVe 
fond of the place, hideous as it is ; and father's 
old to begin again, and old trees don't trans- 
plant to be healthy and bear much, and he does 
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no barm here, if no good. From the Lord Vis- 
count's side, I s'pose it's easy. We've no mon- 
ey sometimes^ and we let him starve because 
we can't pay him our rent. He don't know how 
to live, and has to deny himself everything, 
when we don't make enough money to pay 
him. Why, it's a lot of money, our rent for a 
year, almost as much as my lady pays for one 
of her gowns ! Yes, it's very easy from his side 
to tell why we're going." 

*'Has he himself told you to go?" asked 
Dorothy, again with her gentle touch upon 
Nancy^s hard brown hand. 

** Oh, of course 1" derisively. " He so often 
talks to me. He's proud of talking to me. He 
tells me all his private matters. He " 

"Hush," pleaded Dorothy. '*Let the tears 
come. Don't harden yourself. I shall see 
you again, if you will let me ; for I must go 
now." 

"I never kept you," cried Nancy, sharply 
moving aside to leave the way free for Dorothy, 
but her eyes kept her wistfully, for all the irony 
in the tone. 
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" No, I came of my own accord, and I stay of 
my own accord, and, if you will let me, I shall 
come back of my own accord/' 

"Why should you come back?" 

"Because," said Dorothy, with a smile that 
was kind as a kiss, ^' I shall think of you so 
much that I mast come again to tell you what 
I have thought. Will you let me?" 

" You'll think of me?" queried Nancy, looking 
into the beautiful true face, and then down on 
the pretty hand which held her own, while she 
fought against the quickly rising tears. *• What 
use your coming ? We shall have gone. We're 
to clear out in a few days. We shall be " 

Then she broke down utterly, drawing one 
hand away and giving a blow to her swollen 
eyes, as if too angry with the tears to wipe 
them. 

" I must come," said Dorothy, " for I must see 
those cows again. They will always seem old 
friends of mine after the walk we took together 
this morning ; so it is good-bye only for a little 
time." 

Then she went away without a backward 
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glance, as if she knew how hurriedly Nancy 
had turned and gone into the cow-house. 

Very slowly Dorothy walked from Kerry's 
hut; and so deep in thought was she that, 
when, on the corner of the moor, she came upon 
Captain D'Eresby, she started unaccountably. 

'* Miss Quentin, this is bliss indeed I'^ he said, 
his worn face flushing deeply. " I have walked 
far and often for this sweet reward.'' 

" I hope not too far," Dorothy said, giving 
him her hand in her frank way ; '^ and 1 am 
afraid it is, if you have walked from your own 
home." 

" Home f " he echoed, wistfiiUy. " Yes, I have 
walked from Northeaton, and shall walk back ; 
but" — drawing himself up, as if unlimited 
strength lay in reserve — **I am strong and 
active, and I like such walks." 

" But they wear — any man," returned Doro- 
thy, avoiding the *' you " she had been about to 
say, and glad she had done so when she met 
the smile that was so young on the old face. 

*' Some men," he said ; " but I am very 
strong. I could even forget sometimes that I 
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am not yonng. Will you forgive me if I tell 
you that I have been past the Chase or Lyn- 
head each morning or each night since you 
have been here, just to rest my eyes on the 
roof that sheltered my destiny ? I love to pic- 
ture your happiness and gaiety — at least," with 
pathetic energy, ** I hope it is so ; 1 hope no 
jealousy makes me restless. I don't think so ; 
no, I don't think so." 

" Captain D'Eresby," entreated Dorothy, 
plainly reading the stern self-control, " I wish 
you would not think of me save when we meet." 

**Not think of you?" he queried, with sad 
gentleness, and again the grip of discipline. 
" Not think of the all-engrossing, holy joy of 
the remainder of my life? It never holds a 
moment when I am not thinking of you ; you 
are always with me — when I am walking by 
the way or plodding in the oflSce. In the 
visions of the night you are ever present ; and 
in the evening my only rest is to sit and think 
of you. If you only knew how often I am 
anxiously wondering whether you have forgot- 
ten me." 
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" I never forget you/' said Dorothy, but she 
was afraid of what she had so simply said, when 
she witnessed his pathetic gratitude. 

" I knew it 1" he cried, strong in his simple 
faith. " I knew it I I told myself it was un- 
grateful to hunger as I have done for a word 
or glance, or even for a glimpse of you in the 
distance, and to let myself be consumed with 
jealous fears. Bear with me. I am grateful in 
my heart, but am afraid to hope ; I have been 
so often disappointed in this world. I have 
had in life to gulp down much suffering, and 
hope deferred has made my heart sick. I am 
at times weary of so many long unencouraged 
years, and now this anxiety is beyond all 
others. But I am grateful, so grateful !" — lift- 
ing his hat with quaint reverence as he spoke. 

"Do not be depressed, Captain D'Eresby," 
entreated Dorothy. 

" You say that in your gentle woman's pity," 
he said, ** just as you bear with my great arro- 
gance. It can be only pity which lets you con- 
tinue your friendship with me. I know I am 
irksome to you ; yet you show a woman's ten- 
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der pity to a crushed and battered veteran. I 
remember all you have done for me. I live 
those days in Kent over and over. I was 
supremely and perfectly happy. What could 
make me happier now than re-living those dear 
days ? I walked erect and elated for the first 
time for many years ; yet I frightened you 
sometimes, my ideal, and my heart sank ; I was 
so afraid of mistaking a dream for a reality." 

" But if you live on dreams," said Dorothy, 
in her gentle way, *' you can have only a dreamy 
happiness ; can you ?" 

"But, without it, what would my life be 
now ?" he questioned, very low. ** Do not take 
it from me. You have made me very, very 
happy ; your friendship has changed the tread- 
mill of life into a sweet charmed round." 

" We none of us are always happy," she said, 
almost unconsciously uttering a thought aloud 
as she pictured what his " sweet charmed 
round " must be. 

" I am happy now," he said, eagerly ; " I am 
indeed. And for you, as nothing can make you 
unhappy save compassion for me, do believe 
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me that my happiness is perfect at this minute ; 
and who is there who ever knows his happiness 
will last ? Yon do not deny that love is good 
for us!" 

" Love may be good for ns when — we love 
wisely," the girl said, bravely in her own sad 
experience, gently in her consciousness of his. 
" But " 

** I understand," he hurriedly interpolated, as 
if he could not bear the words she might be 
going to say. "But who is to foil destiny? 
To love you was my destiny. I live for you ; I 
would die for you; I am dead to aught else. 
You will let me worship on, let me dream on, as 
I have no other happiness. Let it be" — wearily 
drawing his hand across his brow. 

"I shall be your friend always," Dorothy 
said, trying pitifully to choose words which 
would soothe him ; " I shall never marry ; 
and I shall be glad of your friendship all my 
life." 

A minute afterwards she was afraid of what 
she had said, his reception of it was so in- 
tensely, strangely quiet. 
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" Then," he said, below his breath, " you may 
be mine in heaven I" and raised his hat as he 
4said it. 

" Captain D'Eresby, what do you think would 
be the value of two very thin cows?" asked 
Dorothy, glad to turn her thoughts — and hop- 
ing to turn his — ^from the pathos of his wasted 
love. 

He told her what he thought, discussing the 
flubject with her in his anxious, ready way. 
Then she sent by him a message to Mr. Pugh 
to tell him that she was coming to see him in 
two days, and lured her companion to other 
topics, until they had reached the bridge over 
the railway-cutting, when she stood and oflfered 
him her hand, knowing that Northeaton lay on 
his side of the line. In his innate courtesy he 
was always quick to take the slightest hint; 
and so he bade her farewell — ^yet he lingered. 

" You have decided young," he said at last, 
*'that you will not wed. Have you been 
alarmed? Have you seen among the united 
that harshness wounds, and coldness slowly 
kills ?" 

d2 
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" Oh, no 1" she answered, her own sad reason 
undisturbed within her heart. 

•* I used to think," he said, standing against 
the rails of the bridge, " that I was destined for 
stirring scenes. Some men are; and I have 
never known fear. I was promised an English 
consulship abroad. If I had " 

" Is not this a beautiful morning ?" Dorothy 
asked, lightly, as she looked along the moor 
with its golden splashes of furze in the distance. 

"Do you ever," asked D^Eresby, looking 
down upon the single line far below them, 
" have strange presentiments, Miss Quentin ? I 
am often forewarned. But " — gently — " no evil 
haunts me now. It could not in your presence. 
I have a horror of illness, but not of death. Of 
course, if I could choose, I should die by the 
sword of my enemy for the woman I loved ; but 
one may not — choose." 

** I think," said Dorothy, tiying to shake off 
her gravity, " that you are very belligerent. 
Have you never felt fear in all your life ?" 

*' Never," he answered, readily, "except in 
your presence. I have braved death coollj'' in 
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almost every form, yet am in positive terror 
lest I might oflFend you. Old proven warrior as 
I am, I have no nerve unless you smile." 

'* What is it ?" cried Dorothy, alarmed, for he 
had suddenly started from his leaning posture 
and gone back to the other rail of the bridge, 
breathing heavily, with a strange pallor on his 
face. 

"I would not have frightened you — for all 
the world," he said, brokenly and apologetic- 
ally. " I do not know what it was. A horror — 
a giddy, nervous horror — of the line. Absurd, 
was it not ? Forgive me." 

"You grew giddy," Dorothy said, compas- 
sionately. ** I think 1 am growing giddy too." 

His last words, in their touching humility, 
were haunting her still when she reached one 
of the doors in the park wall of the Chase and 
found Lord Avory passing it, looking anxiously 
for her. 

" At last 1" he cried, with evident delight to 
see her. "What a mysterious disappearance it 
was to us all ! Breakfast has been postponed 
sine die, and I believe Yorke is beating the 
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covers. He was coining here ; bnt I pat it to 
him feelingly that I had priority of choice. I 
seldom win over Yorke's head, so I like to 
when I can. Where have yon been. Miss 
Qnentin ? Has it tired yon into silence?" 

He was taking her throngh the shrubbery, as 
being a nearer way to the hoose ; and, when he 
asked this^ Dorothy tarned to him, hoping that 
her silence had not annoyed him. 

*^Lord Avory," she said^ standing still and 
blnshing a little as she spoke, "' will yon do a 
great, great favour?" 

He was silent, as if she had not finished her 
sentence ; but she did not go on. 

'* You have left out two pretty words," 
he said then, smiling. ** Will I do a great,, 
great favour — ^for you ? Need you ask?" 

'* Not for me," she corrected, quickly. 

" Then I will not promise." 

" Please promise." 

**No," he persisted, enjoying her deepening 
blush, " only for you." 

''I mean," she said, earnestly, "need the 
Kerrys leave their cottage ?" 
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" Indeed they need;" he answered, laughing. 
" I have put up with that idle, unscrupulous fel- 
low far too long." 

*' So many of us are idle.*' 

" I own your sweet impeachment, Miss Quen- 
tin," he said, good-humouredly, *'but Kerry 
must go. I thought he would cringe perhaps 
at last^ for all his paltry false conceit. Has he 
been worrying and waylaying you this morning 
to get you to appeal for him ?" 

"Oh, no I" said Dorothy, earnestly, '*I have 
not seen him." 

'* If he had," said the viscount, placidly, " I 
would turn him out the sooner for having given 
me an hour's anxiety." 

" Lord Avory," said Dorothy, growing pale 
a little. " I — I want to beg this favour from 
you." 

''You want it. Miss Quentini" looking in- 
tently into her face. 

** Yes," she said, with swiftly changing 
colour. 

" That makes a wonderful difference. If it be 
so really,'' he said, with a look of tender inquiry, 
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*^ ask me. Yon know I conld refase yon nothing.'* 

*^ That is why I asked it as a favour to Ker- 
ry," explained Dorothy, with qniet honesty. 

^^That was of no nse/' he said, langhiag 
again. " Kerry does harm to the land, and his 
farm is an eyesore to me. He shall not stay 
there for his own sake, nor for any one's save 
yonrs. To please yon, though, he shall stay till 
the house &lls on him.'^ 

"If he does no real harm, conld you not let 
him stay— as he is old — ^for his own sake t" asked 
Dorothy, looking candidly up into his eyes; 
and the young man tried to hold the gaze. 

« To please whom ?" 

*• Kerry." 

*' No, that will not do," he answered, enjoy- 
ing her proud struggle with herself. 

" To please his daughter." 

" No," very decisively. " She comes of a bad 
lot. I endured her mother and sister far too 
long, as I knew afterwards. To please whom." 

" Me," she said, quietly, and had not seen the 
satisfied look he gave her, before her own eyes 
fell. 
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** To please you, they shall stay. They 
should if they were Red Indians." 

" Thank you, Lord Avorj'-, very much. But 
you will not let them know that I " 

" That you bewitched me," he supplemented, 
laughing. " No, that shall be my secret. To 
whom is Kerry to believe he owes this, I am 
sure unexpected, leniency?" 

" To you." 

"To me? Why, he will never believe itl 
But it shall be as you like, my — exactly as you 
like. You shall give your own orders to 
Moneypen." 

*' Oh, no 1" she cried, with again the swift, 
bright blush. 

" Why not ?" he asked, delightedly watch- 
ing it. 

'* I would never do it, of course," she said, 
with gentle emphasis. 

" I will not mar the favour by any stupidity 
of mine," he answered, courteously. "Tell 
me exactly what you wish, and it shall be 
done. But are you not going to thank me ?" 

" I have," she said, sedately. 
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'*Not very demonstratively," he told her, 
laughing to see how she hurried onward now. 
" But presently I shall ask a favour of you — 
Dorothy." f 

*' If so," she said, lifting her eyes fully to meet 
his, and answering with grave quietness, though 
her heart was beating wildly, '' I am quite sure, 
Lord Avory, that you will forget this first. 
Noblesse obliged' 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Deep in your breast lie doubts of me." 

A FTER breakfast the next morning the two 
-^ girls started for a ramble, promising not 
to go too far for Avory and Josslyn to find 
them. . But they were not apparently inclined 
to limit their stroll to that portion of the 
grounds where they would certainly be sought. 
Lady Ermine seemed bent upon a long talk 
with Dorothy; and, though Dorothy was un- 
usually thoughtful, she only understood after- 
wards why her companion more than once 
essayed some subject which she nervously 
dropped. She only understood afterwards, 
when Ermine had asked the favour which she 
vainly tried to ask this morning. 
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Sauntering far along the park, they came at 
last to double gates shutting off the railway- 
line ; and here Ermine paused; 

** You have heard the tragedy of my father's 
life, Dorothy, of course?^' she said. ''This is 
the spot where it happened. You know he 
mamed a second time ; and as his wife was 
delicate, yet took an interest in everything, she 
used to drive him daily in a pony-carriage, and 
take her two children, spending hours in the open 
air. She was so pretty and so good, Dorothy, 
and the children were like little angels. They 
never took a groom, for this was their time to- 
gether; and so papa always stepped out to open 
the gates. One day they were driving here, 
and though papa knew that no train was due — 
this is only a branch line, and the trains are very 
infrequent — he, just by force of habit, looked 
at the signal. It was all right ; no train had 
left Northeaton. He opened the gates for his 
wife, and waited to fasten them after she had 
passed the line. Dorothy, it was all done in 
one second I The train rushed up, and they 
were killed before his eyes — all! Don't look 
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as if you saw it, dear ; but wasn't it terriblei ? 
Do you wonder he lives abroad and hates this 
place? He is a perfect recluse, and says it 
would not be well for me to live with him ; but 
I would if he wished it. He has given Sydney 
almost everything — except the title, of course — 
so he is very rich, as you may guess. My for- 
tune is large too." 

" But/^ asked Dorothy, bewildered, " how was 
it about the signal ?" 

" The signalman was found dead in his box, 
sitting apparently asleep in his chair, but dead. 
That was a special train, just one carriage, 
taking the engineer along the line on business, 
and they had signalled it from Northeaton. 
No wonder the signal had not been passed 



on." 



*' Oh, what a tragedy !" breathed Dorothy. 
'* Let us go another way V 

"That has reminded me, Dorothy," said 
Ermine, as the girls walked slowly away from 
the railway-line, " to tell you a little story of 
that time. It is about — Josslyn Yorke." 

'*Yes," said Dorothy, quietly, for she had 
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grown accustomed to Ermine's bringing every 
conversation round to him. 

'* You will laugh, I daresay/' Lady Ermine 
said, with a sidelong glance, *'for you never 
are seriously impressed by anything Captaia 
Yorke does ; but I assure you it was no laughing 
matter then. When my father, in his distress, 
left England, Dorothy, I too took a dislike to 
the Chase, and, for a time, stayed among friends 
just where I felt I should be quiet. Alice 
Yorke was then staying with Mrs. Sagess — Mr. 
Yorkers sister — in Cornwall. You have heard 
ofher, I— fearr 

*^ No," said Dorothy, surprised. 

** Oh, well, she is dead now. She was then 
as frail and uncertain of life as she could be, 
having a hopeless heart-complaint. She had 
but lately taken that house — Tresawednack — 
for its quietness and the bracing air, and because 
a doctor, who had been her husband's friend in 
India, was living near ; and we laughed when 
we found that any fresh discovery we made on 
the estate or in the country was as fresh to her 
-as to us; for did I say that Alice — or Josslyn — 
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had asked her to invite me to stay there for the 
quietness and change? Tresawednack was a 
very pretty place, though it lay on the borders 
of an ugly mining district. The parish adjoining 
it was in the heart of this district ; and when I 
went down, there was a good deal of discontent 
in this parish — though of course it did not 
touch us — because the vicar, a new-comer, had 
Sethis mind on thoroughly changing the old order 
whether his people would have it or not ; for not 
only were these miners men who had thought 
out their own thoughts, as Cornishmen will, and 
held to them with the rugged strength of the 
very rock they laboured in, but in this parish 
John Wesley^s name was still the watchword of 
religion. The previous vicar had always timed 
his own services to suit the Wesleyans, who 
held theirs earlier and went straight from their 
chapel to fill his church. But this new young 
vicar was — opinionated, shall I say? for I ought 
not to blame him for holding to the opinions 
he thought right, though he should have tried 
to effect his changes gradually. He meant well 
— Josslyn said so — but his going to extremes 
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•without any tolerance for those who thought 
differently was, at the least, a sad mistake. 
Sometimes he wrote ironical appeals to the 
people, sometimes unmeasured censure, some- 
times allegorical verse ; but neither had these 
softened them, nor had their alienation changed 
him. He took no hint, accepted no suggestion, 
followed no advice, rebelled against all interfer- 
ence, and obstinately clung to his own way. * I 
will do my duty,' he said, ' in spite of what the 
people say or think ;' and so, day after day he 
took solitary sacraments in the empty cfeurch^ 
and Sunday after Sunday performed the ser- 
vice to two or three people, changing hi& 
vestments two or three times. Often only 
his two maid-servants and the sexton were in 
the great bare church, and so it had gone on 
until the Easter I speak of, when Trevor 
Yorke " 

" Trevor Yorke f echoed Dorothy. 

" Did I say Trevor ? How stupid I Josslya 
I mean. His second name is Trevor, and some- 
times I use it unawares — that is all, dear. 
Where was I? By this Easter-time all his 
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parishioners were against him, and the men had 
shown unmistakably that they were not going 
to stand it. We heard how the vicar had re- 
solved, independent of his own parish, to cele- 
brate Easter with gorgeous observance ; and he 
collected a choir from other parishes, himself 
paying them^ and buying banners for them to 
carry. The people sneered, complained, and 
threatened, yet still the preparations went on ; 
"while the vicar's churchwarden wrote to warn 
him, and the parish churchwardeo, more strong- 
ly, to prohibit the procession from the school- 
house to the church. We heard of this at Tres- 
awednack, and Josslyn Yorke determined to 
go. Afterwards I knew why, but I then 
thought it only curiosity ; and I was curious 
myself, and asked to accompany him and Syd- 
ney, Alice driving with Mrs. Sageefs to her own 
church. A great many men passed us as we 
went, and we found a crowd opposite the school- 
house. Just as we reached it, the procession 
came from it, singing and carrying banners, 
the little vicar bringing up the rear and singing 
most lustily of all. The waiting mob allowed 
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the surpliced line to come out into the road ; 
then there was a sort of rush and tussle, and it 
was all terrible to me. I saw the men seize 
the banners, throw them away, and surround 
the vicar ; but, angry and excited as they were, 
I believe — at least, I heard — they would not 
have fought if he had not gone on singing, 
looking through them and over them, but 
never at them. This aggravated them, and 
they fought in earnest — great rough brawny 
fellows. I saw him knocked about, his surplice 
torn, and his face pale as death, but singing 
still ; and at the same instant, as it seemed, I 
saw Captain Yorke push his way through the 
crowd, knocking down one man who tried by 
force to stop him. Sydney would have follow- 
ed, but I held him fast, and he could not ahake 
me off and leave me unprotected on even the 
outskirts of such a mob. Even when JoBslyn 
reached him* the vicar would not or could not 
voluntarily move ; so Josslyn, lithe and strongs 
took him up under one arm, and fought his way 
with the other back to the school-honse, drop- 
ped him within it, locked the door, and stood 
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^vith his back against it, facing the surging 
crowd. Then I looked wildly, but vainly, round 
for the police. ' We'H have un out !' they 
cried." *We do want to give un a lesson 
once for all.' * Come then,' said Josslyn, 
coolly, his slight muscular figure braced for 
action. ' You cannot fight your parson, so you 
shall fight me instead. I'm ready.' Oh, Doro- 
thy, I have often laughed since at the remem'- 
brance of it, picturing the trembling little vicar 
behind the locked door; but I was very far 
from laughing then, and I shall never forget 
Josslyn's face flushed and dauntless, his hair 
dishevelled, his eyes flashing, yet so steadfast, 
his whole bearing so cool, yet so intrepid. ' Let 
bim recover his breath, men,' he said, as he 
kept them from forcing the door. ' He has to 
preach, you know, and we are going in to the 
•church to hear him.' Dorothy, you never saw 
such a change as came amongst those men, just 
by force of Josslyn's dauntlessness. It was as 
if his manliness had proved to them his gentle-^ 
manliness ; and his courage had shown them his 
power. * Come in yourselves, men,' he said, in 

E 2 
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a sort of easy friendly way, when he saw that 
they would condescend to listen, and then add* 
ed a few more words. Then the men actually 
drew back and left a way for him, and I think 
it was to show that he might even bring the 
vicar if he chose, for had he not shown pluck 
enough — one man to two hundred? His coat 
was torn, and his hat gone; but he took no 
notice, and I think the miners were a little 
ashamed, seeing it ; especially in church, where 
they had uninterrupted opportunity ; for some 
of them — a good many indeed — came in after 
us. The service was very shaky, and the vicar'a 
sermon was broken now and then ; but I do 
not fancy he had ever had so many hearers 
there before, even though the procession had 
been stopped, and the banners spoilt. Ah, there 
are Sydney and Captain Yorke !'' 

'* Avory is hunting the grounds for you, Miss 
Qnentiu. He is afraid you have forgotten our 
challenge game of tennis for this afternoon. I 
met him disconsolate." 

Dorothy turned to face Captain Yorke, half 
petulant, half ashamed of hersel£ 
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" I never can hide from you," she said, un- 
thinkingly. She had had both hands upon 
the hammock which swung between two great 
elms, when Josslyn's voice stayed her. " Where 
is Lady Ermine 1" 

" She was summoned to a visitor, and she 
excused our following her, hoping she would 
be only a few minutes," said Josslyn ; and by 
that time Dorothy had conquered the strange 
restlessness which he took for anger against 
himself, and could calmly meet his gaze — for he 
could not see her heart-beats. " I brought you 
this," he said, offering her a lovely half-blown 
rose. " Will you wear it, as you have not 
one r 

"Tbank you," she said, but took it negli- 
gently ; and, while she leaned back against the 
hammock, steadying it with her hands, the rose 
fell and lay unnoticed on the grass. 

*' Shall I lift you in V" he asked. " I know 
you cannot do it." 

"Not do it? I had a hammock of my own 
in Boulogne," she answered, with a flashing 
glance intended to annihilate him. 
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** Then wb j do jon not monnt V* 

^Because too haTC come. I mast give up 
mj feeble project. I tboogfat no one would 
pass, for Ladj Ermine told me once tbat she 
had bad her hammock bnng in a very retired 
spot. 

^l cannot imagine," ruminated Captain 
Torke, gazing at her, ^how Avory managed 
to lose yon." 

'' I sent him in for a book," she answered ; 
and her qniet tone made Josslyn wince, it 
seemed so finished in its coquetry. 

^^He is your humble slave. Miss Quentin. 
Why do you never let me do your bidding?" 

*^ * Bid me to die, and I will die,' " hummed the 
girl, with gentle nonchalance. 

** ' It shall be so for thee,' " he added. " But 
why do you bid me nothing?" 

" I am afraid of you," she said, slowly turn- 
ing her lovely eyes to his face, while, of course, 
he could not understand the real sad fear they 
held ; " you are so martial." 

" And you have no fear of Avory ?" 

" Oh, no " — shaking her head with a laugh — 
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^' because, though he is so big, he has his fears 
too." 

" Of what or whom ?" 

** Of groundlings who have no grandfathers. 
Of course" — musingly — " he still believes me to 
be born in the purple ; but I have disappointed 
him to-day. I did not know " — sorrowfully — 
'' what an early Italian triptych was. He was 
very patient with me ; but afterwards I shocked 
him irremediably, for, when he was praising 
Benvenuto Cellini — I think that's the name — I 
said I considered George Washington the better 
man. But I do" — earnestly, when Josslyn 
laughed. " I am an American, and I am allow- 
ed to have my choice." 

" You are a — something else," laughed Jos- 
slyn ; and the girl did not question him, for she 
understood, and, recalling Captain D'Eresby's 
words, " He is a flirt, as it is called," clutched 
at the memory, as if it helped her to fight him 
with his own weapons. He was so heartless, 
so unworthy — so practised, too, else why was 
this standing aloof not easy to her? But it 
must be done, though she felt that every cold 
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word pained her more than it coald pain him — 
pained her, of course, because her mother had 
wished her to be different. Bat he was heart- 
less and unworthy. How could such a man be 
anything but hateful in her eyes ? 

"Did you know what I meant? I meant you 
were a coquette," said Josslyn. 

"Oh, yes I" she answered, wishing it were 
quite impossible to her to forget this strong 
and worthy feeling of contempt for him at the 
sound of his voice. " Captain Yorke," she went 
on presently, ignorant of the new earnestness 
in her voice, " did you ever chance to read two 
lines originally Goethe's, I believe ? 

' You complain of the woman for roving from one to another : 
Where is the constant man whom she is trying to find ?' ^' 

" Then we prevent your being constant, do 
we ?" asked Josslyn, laughing. 

"You," — gently. "I think I cannot resist 
telling you how Browning has described you — 
just as if you had spoken — 

' My life long 
IVe been a woman-liker, — ^liking means 
Loving, and so on.' " 
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" It is not true," said Josslyn, hotly. 

'' Not?" she echoed, with dainty lifted brows. 

" No, not," he answered, crossly ; and then 
his stern face relaxed, and he apologised for his 
ill-temper. "You do not know," he told her, 
wearily, " what the pain of jealousy is like." 

'' What is it like ?" 

" Never mind. I hope you will never know. 
And yet — what would I not give to see you, 

just for once, as jealous of me as I What 

an impossibility 1" 

" No, for I take a great interest in you," she 
said, conscious of speaking idiotically, while his 
earnest, troubled words had made her heart 
ache. " 1 am almost a sister to you." 

"No, you are not," he said, heavily; for her 
reply had discouraged him exactly as she 
meant it should; "and I do not wish you to 
be." 

" Shall I be then almost an aunt ?" 

" Do not be absurd, Dorothy." 

" You must not call me by that name," she 
said, while her heart beat with a restless, nerv- 
ous haste. " You know I — I am always 
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ashamed of my UDcouth name, I — wish" — 
with a sudden wistful nervousness inexplicable 
to herself — "that you would be a brother to 
me. 

*' Impossible I" he answered, sharply. 

*^I think in a book," she said, after a brief 
pause, her eyes calmly dwelling on his face, 
" yours would be called now a lowering 
brow. It seems to be coming down over your 
eyes." 

"I am a savage fellow, I know, and ugly 
enough. Let me be." 

" I do not put it that way," she said, while 
her heart ached and yearned, and her pulses 
throbbed. " I would but say, as politely as the 
wedding-guest did, ^ Thou art long, and lank, 
and brown.'" 

The next minute she would have given much 
if she had not said those heedless words ; yet 
her mood was random still, and as incompre- 
hensible to him. 

"Dorothy, do you remember walking with 
me in the meadow at Dover f " 

*« Oh, yes I" 
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" Is it," he asked, eagerly, " a pleasant 
memory to you, or an indifferent one ?" 

" Oh, not an indifferent one I" — with a g^ave 
shake of her head. " There is, I know, some 
pain associated with it; but I cannot exactly 
explain. Perhaps lovely woman had stooped 
to folly and wore tight boots. I think the pinch 
of a small boot very painful ; don't you ?" 

" You did not look as if you were in pain." 

*'No; a true Englishwoman bears her wound 
unseen. Let us go now. Lady Ermine will 
surely be at liberty, and you at peace." 

"Dorothy," said Josslyn, gravely, "I am not 
in love with Lady Ermine." 

** You think not, perhaps," amended Dorothy^ 
with matronly forbearance. 

'^ I am sure not. A man cannot mistake." 

"I am rather glad/' observed the girl, ab- 
sently. 

**You are glad I" he queried, eager and 
hopefiil. " You are glad I" 

"Yes; I am glad you are not in love. I 
have read so much about the simpleness of men 
in love." 
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*' I did not say I was not in love," said Joss- 
lyn, promptly, " I am not in love with Ermine 
Oonrtier." 

**0b, that tennis I" sighed Dorothy, rising 
from her leaning position without a glance at 
her fallen rose. '^ We must go, I suppose." 

Then she walked silently at his side, shrink- 
ing as ever from the consciousness of her own 
power over him, and hoping fervently and 
generously that she had never said a word to 
him of Ermine save in honest praise. Their 
silence was not broken until Lord Avory met 
them. 

" So you found her first, Yorke, after all," he 
said, turning with them. "Now we are going 
to beat 3^ou and Ermine." 

'* If you can," said Josslyn, drily. 

** We shall do our l)est to win ; shall we not, 
Miss Quentin ?" the viscount went on, as Joss- 
lyn left them to seek his partner ; and he bent 
to her with a smile, rather surprised at her 
unexpected quietness. "Has anything hap- 
pened t" 

But this question roused her. Nothing had 
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happened, she said, except that she was medi- 
tating a defeat for their opponents. Then 
Avory was at ease again, and quite certain that 
he entertained her acceptably, nntil they reach- 
ed the tennis-ground ; while she was wondering 
why the time passed so diflferently with Lord 
Avory and with Captain Yorke, while yet she 
liked the one with whom it crept, and so dis- 
liked and so despised the one with whom it 
flew. 

" Mother," she whispered in her heart, '* you 
would not have sent me if you had known." 

The game was a very merry one that after- 
noon, each side being determined to win, each 
separate player laughingly bent on conquest. 
Lord Avory was roused to exert himself in a 
most uncharacteristic manner, and Ermine's 
laughter was quite as unusual, for her ordinary 
play was quiet and conventional. Josslyn's 
great effort to appear careless over the struggle, 
while he was in reality exerting his utmost 
power to win, caused laughter in which he 
himself joined willingly ; but still greater merri- 
ment was caused by Dorothy's unconcealed 
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•care and anxiety, her wild excitement over 
every good stroke^ and her great depression 
over the poor ones. When at last her side lost 
the game, she threw down her racket and turn- 
ed to Josslyn with brilliant defiant eyes. 

" I wanted to win this game." 

" But you could not — against me. All your 
power is wasted unless you are on my side. 
Yet you played so well that it is plain to see 
you have been through a course of secret prac- 
tice." 

" I feel ignoble. Lord Avory ; don't you ?" she 
asked, looking resolutely away from Josslyn as 
the viscount came up to them. "Let us go 
and mingle our tears. That is not humiliating, 
is it, as the Duke of Marlborough cried over a 
lost game of piquet?" 

That evening Dorothy hurriedly finished 
dressing, and, leaving the house quietly, ran to 
where lady Ermine's hammock swung between 
the elms. Beside it lay a beautiful half-opened 
crimson rose, and Dorothy looked down upon 
it for a minute ; then picked it up and turned 
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to leave the spot. Suddenly she stopped, and, 
with a piteous questioning in her eyes, looked 
down again upon the rose she held. 

" No, no," she whispered ; '' it was better to 
forget." 

For one moment she crushed the flower to 
her lips, kissing it passionately ; then she threw 
it from herewith her eyes averted; and went 
iilowly back to the house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*^ She never confessed a favour aloud, 
Like one of the simple, common crowd, 
But faintly smiled and coldly bowed, 
As who should say * You do me proud, 
And do yourself aji honour,' " 

rpHE library was very silent, and Dorothy sat 
•*- on the floor, her head bent over the book 
she held, her eyes intent upon its pages ; while 
Captain Yorke watched her, standing with his 
back to the flower-filled grate. It was not 
for a long time that he broke the silence in the 
room. 

*' Miss Quentin, are you sorry this is our last 
day at the Chase ?" 

She nodded, without lifting even her eyes, for 
her heart was beating quickly. 
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" Does it seem strangely silent to you here ? 
Do you miss the rooks ?" 

A shake of the head ; that was all. 

" I shall be sorry to take you away, Dorothy, 
for I fear you are happier here." 

No answer. She only read on calmly, or 
seemed to do so, while she stifled the gladness 
she felt at her heart because it was he who 
would take her from Avory and Ermine, not 
they who could take her from him. Another 
silent pause of his, and, as she would not break 
it, he did, his eyes still on her face. 

** Miss Quentin, when you went into raptures 
this morning over the engraving Avory showed 
you, did you not remember we have it at Lyn- 
head ? We have at least a hundred proof en- 
gravings of Sir Joshua's pictures." 

" But you never showed them to me. I mean," 
slowly lifting her face at last to see his aston- 
ished incredulity, "not so agreeably as Lord 
Avory does." 

"I have no chance. You have no patience 
with me and every patience with him." 

** Where is Lady Ermine f " 

VOL. II. F 
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" GHviDg some orders for to-night. Were yon 
looking ont a subject for a tableau that yon 
lighted on that mnsty old book f It is not sug- 
gestive of Mudie." 

*^ No, I felt it must be a rare and ancient 
tome, and I like the idea of tomes." 

** Especially of novels in three tomes," laugh- 
ed Josslyn. " You hold it tenderly. Does it 
inspire such reverence ?" 

"Partly, and the other partly it suggests 
mildew and animalculie." 

"What is it r 

" A catalogue of paintings in an exhibition in 
1689 ; and the titles of the pictures widen my 
classical knowledge; though, being built on 
Mangnall, that ought to be complete, oughtn't 

itr 

'* Read it to me. Perhaps it may widen 
mine." 

*• It will, of course. For instance, you never 
knew before, I fancy, that when Andromeda 
was bound to that uncomfortable rock, she was 
supplied with a field-glass for the easy recogni- 
tion of Perseus at a distance. I did not, yet 
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the fact has been illustrated in one of the great- 
est works of the year 1689 — a day much nearer 
Andromeda's own than ours — for one picture is, 
' Andromeda with a Glass/ " 

"Perhaps a wine-glass," suggested Josslyn. 
" What else is there ?" 

" Ohj so many wonderful paintings ! Is not 
this irreverent — ' A Little Dog after Van Dyck ' ? 
It would have shown far more respect to have 
<5alled it ' Van Dyck, Followed by a Little Dog,' 
for the little dog ought to be the secondary 
consideration." 

" What else is there ?" asked Josslyn, listen- 
ing as if he could never tire of the sweet, grave 
voice. 

" Here is ' A Fool Playing with a Maid well 
Painted; " ' 

" Then the weaknesses of these days were 
not unknown in those more primitive ones." 

'* But even then our artists liked to point a 
moral as well as adorn a tale, Captain Yorke, 
for one picture is ' A Libertine neatly Done.' '! 

" Is that all ?" asked Josslyn, with evident dis- 
appointment when she looked up from the book. 

r2 
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^'Ohy no I*' she said, glad to return to it. 
"Have you ever uDgratefully marvelled over 
our artists employing unnecessary canvas ? If 
so, here is a mediaeval precedent. ^ A Landskip 
with Geese five feet long ' does not seem to be 
considered out of the way." 

"Nor inconveniently in itt" queried Josslyn. 
"Is there no restnction to the production of 
these geese T 

" ' A large Piece of Venus/ " read Dorothy, 
tranquilly ; and Josslyn's laugh was very prompt. 

"I have thought now and then," he said^ 
" that Venus has been quite sufficiently portray- 
ed ; yet I never went so far as to imagine that 
giving her to us in parts would be any improve- 
ment." 

** * Daniel Lambert on copper,' " read Dorothy.- 

" Serve him right I" laughed Josslyn. " That 
reminds me" — as Dorothy closed the book — 
" of Noyes telling me once on Ludgate Hill to 
look up and I should see a portrait of Daniel, 
hanging over a door, I believe — I suppose the 
galleries were closed, and we had to seek our 
art elsewhere. He drew me sideways and back- 
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wards and upwards, careless of our intercepting 
harmless passengers, and at last planted me in a 
spot and told me that from there I could see Dan 
plainly. I never did see Dan plainly — indeed I 
may say I never saw him at all ; but I enjoyed 
a general impression of varnished waistcoat^ 
and knew there might be a great work of art 
there." 

" You could bear that disappointment very 
well, I daresay/' observed Dorothy. "Don't 
you think, with regard to Mr. Parr and Mr. 
Lambert, that one lived too long and the other 
too broad ?" 

" Do get up," he urged, presently. " There 
are better pictures here to talk about until Lady 
Ermine returns. Will you come out of doors a 
little, then ?" pursued Jossyln, when she neglect- 
ed his first suggestion. "There is much you 
have not seen yet." 

" No Cedar Hall. No Sir Anthony's Leap." 

'* You miss them?" he asked, his gladness 
pitifully apparent. 

" Oh, yes I When Ermine first took me out, 
I felt as grateful as that worn-out sightseer 
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who awoke in Berlin and thanked Heaven 
there was nothing there to see." 

She noted the cloud upon his face, and, when 
he had left the room^ her own grew strangely 
shadowed too. A few minutes afterwards Ladj 
Ermine looked in^ and Dorothy greeted her with 
a smile. 

** Alone, Dorothy ?'' she cried, with the nerv- 
ous hesitation Dorothy had noticed before. 
'^ That is unusual. I thought Captain Yorke 
was here/' 

**8o he was for a little time/' the girl an- 
swered, leaning against a writing-table, with 
the old book still in her hand ; and looking 
down wistfully upon Ermine, who had thrown 
herself into a low easy-chair — ^wistfully, because 
she knew so well the wish in Ermine's heart — 
** He went away, though. He never finds me a 
soothing companion." 

" I notice that," said Ermine — and it was not 
difficult to see that this fact was not unwelcome 
to her — ** while he and I have always been the 
best of friends, Dorothy." 

"I am sure so," said Dorothy, wondering 
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whether it would be posfiible to warn Ermine 
from bringing on befself Buch suffering as 
Truth's, and yet unwilling to deny her the plea- 
sure she so often sought of talking to Josslyn. 

" Why do you so dislike being with Captain 
Yorke, Dorothy?" 

"Do 1 ? Do you find that some people, 
when you talk alone with them, have a habit 
of finding out how little you know ?" 

*^ Nonsense, dear! Besides, it never seems 
really difficult to you to talk to Captain 
Yorke." 

"No, perhaps not difficult. — How beautiful 
that lace of yours is, Ermine ! Do you know, 
I begin to prefer the real to the imitation, now 
I know what the real thing is ?" 

" Just at first," continued Ermine, overlook- 
ing with graceful contempt that idiotic remark, 
"I believe I was a little jealous of you, Dorothy, 
because, on that night you arrived at Lynhead, 
Josslyn was so changed from what I had ever 
seen him before." 

" Surely he had cause to be ?" put in Doro- 
thy, gently. 
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" Yes ; and afterwards I fancied that was all. 
It was a miserable feeling, and I am glad to 
have lost it. Everyone can see that yon do 
not care for Captain Yorke — do not like him 
even — though yon seem fond of all the others. 
I cannot understand, but I must confess that I 
am glad, for I do care for him. I do not 
consider it wrong to care for him, for we are 
such old friends. He has always been my best 
friend, and once " 

"And oncef" queried Dorothy, quietly, in 
her pause. 

"Once I think he never thought of any 
future wife but me. I think so indeed. It 
seemed so, if he did not say it, and his father 
wished it. Now my father would be willing — 
quite." 

" And was not before ?" questioned Dorothy, 
puzzled. 

*' No, not before. It was diflFerent, you see — 
at least you do not see ; but — I forgot,^ stam- 
mered Lady Ermine^ avoiding the ^I's gaze. 
*' I cannot tell you, dear ; I wish I mighL But 
there need be no barrier between us now ; and 
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he — be doea not know this, I fear. I want him 
to know it, Dorothy ; and so I am going to ask 
you a favour. You are quite sure you do not 
oare for him ?" 

'* I do," said Dorothy, something in her voice 
surprising even herself, *' as a friend." 

" As a friend, yes?" echoed Ermine, with a 
sigh of relief. '' That is so diflFerent. Tou do 
not love him yourself. I would never ask you 
this if you did ; but you would wish him to be 
happy, would you not, Dorothy?" 

" Yes." Such a strange, low " Yes I'' 

"And you would help me to make him so?" 

" I do not know," said Dorothy ; for now she 
was recalling Truth's sad words, and strength- 
ening her own oft-expressed dislike of him. 

"You would help to make me happy?" 
whispered coaxingly. 

"You are happy," Dorothy answered, ab- 
sently. " You have everything." 

" You say that, dear, just because you al- 
ways admire my dresses," said Ermine, smil- 
ing, in perfect ignorance of the girl's vague 
sufFering. " I like your taste, Dorothy ; but 
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yon need not envy me, for yon beantify your 
own dreflfl always. It is so evidently a part of 
yoiL Now Ethel Barber dresses well ; bnt she 
is always so evidently dressed^that it is dilBferent. 
I do not think Josslyn Yorke was ever likely 
to fall in love with her ; do you, Dorothy f " 

"I think not." 

*^I think not too," said Ermine, with a laugh. 
** Dorothy" — after a little pause — "could you 
tell Josslyn ? Could you bring it out casually 
in one of your conversations — of course leading 
up to it, as you have plenty of power to do ? 
Just show him that, if he wish it, he could be 
my lover now — as I believe he used to be 
years ago^up to a year ago — when he felt his 
pride so lowered. Tell him I did not care. It 
did not change me. Don't let him be so proud, 
and so eccentric in his pride. I mean," Lady 
Ermine went od, struggling with her uncharac- 
teristic nervousness, '^ it was pride, I am sure ; 
and, though I do not wonder — though he has 
cause to be abased and humbled, I — care for him 
so much that I forget all that. And " — with a 
forced laugh^'^now I have humbled myself, 
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have I not, to ask you this? T want it done 
soon, Dorothy. I want him to feel that he may 
depend on my constancy, and my love, whatever 
happens. It is not unwomanly to bring him 
back to what I believe he used to feel, for 1 
want him to be happy really, Dorothy. You 
cannot blame me ; but, as you do not love him, 
you cannot understand. Still you wish him to 
be happy, and you wish me to be happy ; so I 
think you will do this for us." 

" You do not know," said Dorothy, very low, 
*' what you ask me." 

" Oh, I do I" said Lady Ermine, rising to kiss 
the pretty tremulous lips ; " and I know you 
will do it ; and soon^ dear, for this reason. I 
am afraid — Sydney thinks, at least — that a 
blow awaits Josslyn about Anthony's debts ; 
and, if so, it will be much lighter to him if he — 
if he and I are engaged. He need not think of 
his brother's debts or his father's death, for I 
am rich enough for us both, and I want— only 
him. Then, at such a time, my title and a 
marriage into our family will have its advant- 
ages for him. Oh, you understand, dear !" 
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"I think I understand," said Dorothy, ab- 
sently. "Is there trouble coming through 
Anthony!" 

" I fear so, but I try not to think of it. Only, 
if it comes first, it will be another barrier be- 
tween us." 

"Was that other barrier an old promise bind- 
ing him ?" asked Dorothy, mechanically. 

" Never mind, dear. I may not tell you, but 
it never changed me. Love is a curious thing. 
Oh, Dorothy, I have such a yearning sometimes 
to feel my hand in his, or his arm about me !" 

" If I loved him," said Dorothy, sturdily, yet 
wearily, as if she had heard enough, " I would 
rather have his trust than his caresses." 

" Dorothy," said Ermine, gazing wonderingly 
into the beautiful young face, " have you never 
had a lover?" 

A slow vivid blush rose in the girl's cheeks 
as she met the gaze, and, with a gravity which 
she had never dreamed it could evoke, she was 
recalling Poulter's speech — " It's a sure sign a 
girl is plain and disagreeable if she has no 
lover." 
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"Tell me," urged Ermine, smiling. **I be- 
lieve Sydney fancies no one ever made love to 
you until he chose to do so." 

Dorothy put from her mind a hundred things 
Lord Avory had said to her even within these 
few days, resolutely turned from every memory 
of Josslyn Yorke, and held in her thoughts 
only the sad worn man who, through the three 
summer days in Dover, had told her how no 
power of hers could prevent his being all his 
life her lover. 

" Yes," she said, quietly, " I have a lover." 

" I thought so !" cried Ermine, clapping her 
hands softly together. ** I was sure so. I shall 
not tell Sydney — at any rate, not until after 
to-night — because he is so enjoying your visit, 
Dorothy. And you need not mind him. He is 
never in real earnest^ for he is far too idle to be 
so. Is your real lover very much in earnest, 
Dorothy ?" 

" Very," Dorothy said, gently, in her sad, com- 
passionate remembrance of Captain D'Eresby's 
earnestness. 

** This is a kiss of sympathy, dear, for I am 
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SO glad. And I know now how sure you are 
to help me, for you must feel for me and Joss- 
lyn Yorke. It is a promise, is it not ?" 

" If there is anything I can ever do to bring 
happiness to any one of Mr. Yorke's household, 
you need never fear my refusing to do it," the 
girl said^ with a strange new firmness. Then 
her tone changed, as if she would turn from 
this thought utterly. " What detained you. 
Ermine ?" 

" Only some necessary arrangements for this 
evening. Then there came an unexpected tele- 
gram from a distant connection of ours to say 
that she would be here to-morrow — Lady Le- 
titia Chilton. What is the matter, dear ?" 

"Nothing," said Dorothy, coldly, as she 
turned away. " I will put up this old book. 1 
wonder where I took it from 1" 

" Never mind," said Ermine, cogitating over 
a reason for the girl's sudden pride and pallor. 
" Make room for it anywhere." 

So, in the first spot where the books did not 
seem to be tightly pressed, Dorothy pushed 
them apart to make space enough for hers ; 
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and, -when she thus disclosed a card upon the 
shelf behind the books, she drew it out. It 
was a dusty photograph, and she glanced at it 
involuntarily before speaking. 

"Why, Ermine," she said then, rising with 
it in her hand, "can this really be Anthony 
Yoikef How splendidly he photographs I It 
is positively unfair, for in reality he is far from 
being as handsome as this. What flattery I I 
knew his features were good, but yet this is 
scarcely like him." 

" Give it to me," said Ermine, hurriedly ; and, 
after a brief glance, she tore it through. 

"Ah, let me see again," pleaded Dorothy, 
** for it will make me like Anthony more ! It is 
a far, far better photograph than those at Lyn- 
head. Why do you have it, and not them ?" 

" I haven't it- — now," said Lady Ermine, with 
a quick nervous laugh ; and she tore the card- 
board through again and again, glancing at the 
fireplace, as if she wished there were a fire there 
instead of ferns and flowering plants. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*^ Yet she was coy and would not belieye 
That he did love her soe." 

'^ T WISH you were not going to leave us to- 

-L morrow, Dorothy," sighed Lady Ermine, 
with real regret, as she led Dorothy into her 
dressing-room, and seated herself on a couch 
before the window. " Shall you speak to Cap- 
tain Yorke — you know of what I mean — to- 
night r 

A shadow fell over the younger girl's face ; 
she had been so glad to feel it need not be 
done this evening. 

•* Well, Dorothy ?" presently. 

" If you like ; but I thought to do it after- 
wards quietly at home, if you agree." 

" I leave it to you. I know you will not pass 
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by the opporttimty ; and when we come over 
for Alice's birthday festivities you will tell me." 

"But perhaps you will have something to 
tell me first. Ermine," Dorothy said, gazing 
now into the contented dark eyes, and wonder- 
ing how anyone could look so serenely sure of 
—anything. 

"Yes, I hope so, dear. The Yorkes always 
give a picnic and a dance on Alice's birthday — 
Mr. Noyes comes down for it — ^and we shall 
have opportunities then. We shall dance to- 
night, Dorothy. I have had the rugs carried 
from the long drawing-room, for it makes a 
magnificent ball-room, and the floor is splendid. 
Papa used to talk of building a ball-room ; but 
I am sure it is unnecessary. We shall be 
twenty to dinner, and about eighteen come 
afterwards. What dress have you ?" 

" Only the blue I have worn each evening," 
said Dorothy, just a trifle shamefacedly. "I 
told you I brought that, thinking it my pret- 
tiest." 

** And it is quite pretty enough, dear, unless 
you would like ^" Ermine broke off abruptly, 
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one glance into Dorothy's unsuspicious face 
warning her from venturing on the oflfer. 
" Suzettd is bringing us a tray of flowers to 
choose from. You see my dress, Dorothy?" 

** It is exquisite," said Dorothy, with genuine 
admiration. *' I'm sure I never saw so splendid 
a silk before ; and it has every colour in it, like 
the sky above the sunset — far above it, where 
the colours are very pale. And what a won- 
derful trimming I That pearl lace must be 
worth a king's ransom. The whole dress is 
magnificent^ and must have been, like Enoch 
Arden^s funeral, * costly.' " 

" I am glad you read Tennyson, Dorothy. I 
was afraid you would prefer some obsolete old- 
fashioned poet ; you are so contrary." 

" Perhaps I do," laughed Dorothy, " yet can 
love him too — except for that one word." 

" Dorothy, I have had another telegram from 
Lady Letitia Chilton, and she may be here to- 
day. I am sorry, because not only do you not 
know her, but she will disturb our quartet. 
I am a favourite of Lady Letitia's," Ermine 
went on, as Dorothy pondered rather proudly. 
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^' She says I never grate on her susceptibilities." 

" Perhaps it is good," said Dorothy,, gently, 
" to be anyone's favourite." 

"Come," said Ermine, with a laugh, " do not 
leave all the flowers for me. I want the Yorkes 
to see that the best flowers we have are at your 
disposal. Make yourself gorgeous, for fear 
Sydney should wonder over your wearing the 
same dress in which you have dined with us 
alone, at such a party as this." 

There was small evidence of Lord Avory's 
wondering over fchat, for, even while he was 
busy as host among his arriving guests, he 
made but a poor pretence of treating her as the 
most insignificant. The small young gentle- 
man who was told off to take her in to dinner, 
found their appointed places very near their 
host's; and, when Avory met Dorothy's eyes, 
he smiled in placid content, having calmly 
worked, as usual, his own will. Alice shot a 
meaning glance across the table at her brother ; 
but Josslyn apparently did not see. 

" Lord Avory seems to like Sir Marmaduke 

to be within speaking distance," pointedly 

r o 
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whispered the resplendent duchess whom Avory 
had taken iur to the gentleman on her other 
side. 

•* Right too," was the whispered retort. " He 
is Ladjr flrmine^s ardent admirer. But who is 
the girl next him ? DeKcionsIy pretty, is she 
notr 

**A nobody," the duchess answered, with a 
sigh. *' It is unfair upon Sir Marmadnke Cod- 
dington." 

The small young gentleman, who was al- 
ready a baronet, and seemed oppressed neither 
by his imposing name, nor his elaborate dress, 
nor the unusual height of his forehead, scarcely 
seemed to need pity as he glided into convene 
tional dinner-table talk, positively astounding 
Dorothy by his power of investing the mildest 
observations with importance ; and, though his 

eyes often wandered to the head of the table, 
he certainly improved those two shining dinner- 
hours. There was something so infectious in 
the girl's sweet, bright readiness, that the 
duchess congratulated herself on having taken 
the precaution of discovering she was nobody. 
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before she could be lured into accepting her as 
pretty and piquant, or well informed. Avory 
tranquilly anticipated the pleasure he should 
give his father when he exhibited his wife — the 
loveliest countess in their line, as surely the earl 
himself would think. 

There was a pleasant recess of music and chat 
in the white drawing-rooms, while the evening 
guests arrived ; but it seemed to Dorothy that 
the gentlemen followed them immediately ; for 
no one, watching her to-night, could guess that 
she had been for two hours looking forward to 
the restfulness of their absence. 

** Isn't it always dull till the men come in ?" 
whispered Sophy. 

" Oh, dear, no V^ returned Dorothy, surprised. 
" I like it so.^^ 

"Do you? No one would think so, dear," 
and Sophy smiled with good-natured irony. 
" Here comes Lord Avory, greeting his fresh 
arrivals \" 

The task soon seemed over, and he was at 
Dorothy's side. 

" What partners will you have," he asked her, 
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" while I dance my duty dances ? There are no 
programmes, and it is to be all informal ; so look 
and choose. They will all be willing enough." 

" No one premeditatedly." 

** Well, their chances will be brief. Au revoirr 

Dorothy saw Sir Marmaduke and Captain 
Yorke talking together ; then the baronet went 
to Ermine's side, and Josslyn came to hers. 

**Will you dance with me?" he asked, looking 
anxiously into her radiant eyes. 

"No, thank you," she said, straightening her 
pale blue mittens, over which no single bracelet 
gleamed. 

" No ?" he echoed, as if he scarcely compre- 
hended. " Have you any reasons ?" 

** Whims," the girl said, demurely ; but she 
looked across at Lady Ermine as she spoke, 
and he fancied he understood her. 

^* Coddington has bespoken this dance ; I am 
to have the next." 

** Then later on, perhaps,'* observed Dorothy, 
in a quaint, instructive manner, " you will ask 
me," and the next moment she had accepted a 
partner and left him. 
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It was indeed later od, as she hi^d said, when 
be again joined her, having seized on the 
moment when she sat down to rest. 

"It is a lovely night, Dorothy/' he began, 
monopolising her settee for his own especial 
reasons. " Will you come out and see I" 

" Oh, no I" she said, dropping her fan a little, 
its white feathers no whiter than the pretty neck 
it touched. *' How could I leave such gorgeous 
rooms ? I feel as if I could not exist now with- 
out Italian ivory, carved four centuries ago." 

** Avory has imbued you with all his fancies, 
has he r 

"Almost," she said, her eyes brilliant with 
excitement, though she tried to lift them un- 
concernedly to his. '* I am even meditating a 
dress of white brocade like these chairs.'' 

"It will be easy enough for you presently 
if " 

" If what r 

" If it is really your wish." 

" You often say that," she answered, with a 
frown, '*as if what I said to you were generally 
— not reaL" 
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** Do 1 1" he asked, and laughed. 

*' You do/' she said, and did not laugh, 
though the dimples seemed uncertain about 
it. 

" Do come out," urged Josslyn again. " It 
is a beautifully starlit night, and so warm." 

" No," with a resolute shake of the head. 

'^ If I wished you to stay in, you would be 
sure to want to go out," said Josslyn, crossly. 
^^ A man is mad, or a fool, who tries to bend a 
woman's will to his own." 

"It collapses back, you think ?^' inquired 
Dorothy, alert for information, but indiflferent 
to grammar. 

" Last time I asked you to stay in you went 
out, even though it rained." 

"I like rain/' she aflSrmed, amiably. "No- 
thing is pleasanter than a soft fresh shower." 

" But this was desperate, determined rain." 

''I like that too. I have a keen sympathy 
with Nature in the dumps.^' 

"The fact is/' said Josslyn, heavily, "you 
always like what is contrary to what I wish ; 
you have always done so." 
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" Not always," she said, unconscious of the 
pathos in her voice, 

" When was it otherwise I" he asked, with 
eagerness. 

** When ?" she repeated, musingly. " Let me 
see. In the accurate words of a great man, it 
was ^ some time ago exactly.' " 

" Then you will not have a stroll — nor dance 
with me ?" 

*' The next dance, if you like," she said, 
gently, without dismissing him. "How nice 
your sisters look" — her eyes following various 
figures in the throng — " and your brother ! I 
scarcely realised how handsome Anthony is 
until to-day, when I found his photograph in 
the library here." 

'* But you have seen them at Lynhead I" 

" Not the same at all as this one. The figure 
looked more like yours than his, and the artist 
had caught quite an unusual expression in the 

eyes You are not listening to what I say, 

Captain Yorke." 

**I will repeat every word if you like," he 
answered, smiling; but her quick eyes had 
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caught that long intent gaze into Bpace, and 
she was sorry. 

" Anthony is always brighter with you," An- 
thony's brother observed, hastening to say 
something. ^* How do you do him so much 
good ?" 

" I tell him frequentlj'' of the young man who 
met his death so tragically through smoking ; 
for of course, Captain Yorke, you would not 
insinuate that any young man would have 
been burnt to death by a lighted pipe being 
in his pocket, if he had not been a smoker, 
would you t" 

'^ He does smoke inveterately. I am exciting 
envious glances, Dorothy. You will be carried 
oif, I fear." 

" No, thank you," the girl said coolly to the 
eager aspirant who had sought her. " I am 
engaged for the next dance. There is not/' 
she went on, once more idly watching^ though 
she knew that Josslyn's eyes were not follow- 
ing hers, " much variety in a gentleman^s ball- 
dress, is there, especially now they all turn 
down their collars? Captain Yorke, how do 
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you know when you are to turn your collars 
down r 

"How do you know," he asked, laughing, 
"when you are to wear trains or — anything?" 

'^ Oh, I believe we have papers which tell us 
everything; have you? Who is that gentle- 
man dancing now with Alice ? I forget, though 
I danced with him. Doesn't he remind you of 
Mr. Bounderby, looking as if he had just been 
inflated like a balloon and was ready to start ? 
He actually jumps I He took me up so high 
once that I hazarded a suggestion about start- 
ing down again." 

" Oh, Dorothy, what nonsense I" 

" I did not feel it so, I assure you." 

** Why on earth did you dance with Watkin- 
son when there are so many better men anxious 
for the favour ?" 

" No, there were none — ^better." 

"I'm a poor dancer myself," said Josslyn, 
honestly ; ** I do not care for it — ^at least, I have 
not yet." 

" How Mr. Bounderby seems to be enjoying 
himself!" put in Dorothy, soberly. 
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" He eojoys everything. If he believes, with 
Mohammed, that there is only one Paradise for 
man, he certainly means to enjoy his in this 
world. He has bought a splendid estate, but 
not an education. Avory wrote a sort of official 
letter to him the other day, and, as he needed 
more than a page, he put in the corner 
' T.S.V.P.' Bounderby was not going to be 
beaten, if puzzled. In his reply, though his 
letter was merely three lines, he put the same 
letters in the corner, but, to vary it, he revers- 
ed them ; and so at the foot of his letter to 
Avory stood * P.V.S.T.' The viscount was not 
to consider he monopolised the learning of the 
county." 

" I suppose," mused Dorothy, " that Sir Mar- 
maduke is of the cream of the county, for he is 
dancing for the third time with Lady Ermine." 

"Sure sign," laughed Josslyn; '*yet he 
very nearly missed it too. His father left cer- 
tain instructions in his will, and, unless they 
were carried out, all his property was to be 

divided among his grooms How can you 

laugh ? He was to be buried in his pink, spurs 
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and whip and hat complete, and his coffin was 
to be carried to the churchyard straight across 
country. So the river had to be bridged, ditches 
filled, hedges broken, gardens trampled, and 
walls knocked down. It was done, of course, 
and so Sir Marmaduke inherited the fortune he 
would cheerfully lay now at Ermine's feet." 

" He seems very ladylike," quoted Dorothy^ . 
placidly. " There are plenty of happy faces 
here." 

*' Your own the happiest," said Josslyn, ear- 
nestly ; " yet even you have your sad hours, I 
fear. I often think," he went on, not even 
aware of her effort to look a negative to his 
last surmise, " of that Caliph who was blessed 
with heaven's choicest gifts — riches, pleasure, 
friendship, success — all that men desire, yet had 
counted the days on which he had been happy, 
and, through fifty years, they had been four- 
teen." 

" No, thank you. Lord Avory," said Dorothy, 
grayely, as the viscount begged her hand. '' My 
next engagement is to Captain Yorke, and I 
am too idle yet to fulfil it," 
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A few minutes afterwards the yiscomit came 
up to her again with a lady on bis arm — a tall^ 
limp, elderly lady, with a pale face, and a heavy 
dress of bronze-green velvet. She bent graci- 
onsly in acknowledgment of Captain Yorke's 
bow, then started and turned as Avory intro- 
duced Miss Quentin. She lifted her eyeglasses 
and looked through them, as Dorothy gravely 
and silently bowed. 

" I do not need your introduction here, Syd- 
ney,'' she said, with a stare which might have 
been rude in anyone less aristocratic. ^' Gerald- 
ine Quentin was in my charge for some weeks 
during this summer." 

The girl stood silent, looking down, her 
face very pale and proud. 

** You know you need not trouble Lord Avory 
for an introduction to me, Geraldine/' Lady 
Letitia went on, more sharply than she had 
meant to speak. 

Then Dorothy gravely bow^d once more, and 
put her hand within Captain Yorke's arm. 

*'What does this mean, Ermine?" inquired 
Lady Letitia, when Avory had not unwillingly 
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deposited her ia his sister's vicinity. '^How 
comes Geraldine Quentin here ?" 

Lady Ermine told as briefly as possible, and 
the elder lady listened in silence. An honr 
afterwards she found Avory at her beck, and 
expended a little of her surprise on him ; for she 
had watched him as well as Dorothy. 

** I am positively astounded to find the girl 
so beautiful I" she said. " Why, she is brilliant- 
ly lovely I And, if she is so, dressed as she is, 
what would she be dressed by Worth ? I am 
almost tempted to give her a season in town. 
What is it in her so unlike — the rest of them ?" 

Lady Letitia had seen that Avory was en- 
slaved by the girl ; and, if such a match as this 
was to be consummated, would it not be wise 
to have it done under her auspices? She was 
tired of London seasons undergone alone, where 
— except among the dull and ponderous — her 
presence was accepted only on sufferance. How 
diiferent it would be if she chaperoned a girl 
who would be a reigning beauty, and an earl's 
eldest son, handsome and fabulously wealthy, 
were always in her train? It would be a 
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new and exciting sensation for the jaded wo- 
man of fashion ; and, as she thought of no one's 
sensations but her own, this was a weighty 
consideration. 

She saw how eagerly Lord Avory returned 
to Dorothy, after his enforced conversation 
with her, and she smiled in her limp, bland waj-. 

"The girl encourages him," she said to her- 
self, seeing no flickering glimmer of the truth. 
'' She has a little sense, after all. Yet I wonder 
at her seeming so bored by Captain Yorke." 

Bored — when every power Dorothy possessed 
was exercised to resist what was tempting her T 

'* Geraldine," said Lady Letitia, waylaying 
her at last as she walked down the long draw- 
ing-room at Josslyn's side — for she had waited 
in rigid displeasure, and in vain, for the girl'a 
advances or apologies — *^ come here and tell me 
of your father^ and of all that has happened 
since I saw you last." 

But Dorothy passed on with again that slight^ 
grave courtesy, and Josslyn, though surprised, 
and even hurt, kept at her side, only too glad 
that at last — ^although it was in unrest and dis- 
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pleasure — she let him wrap a warm shawl about 
her, and lead her out. It was indeed, as he 
had said, a lovely night ; and when he had 
led her to the shrubbery, and she paused, look- 
ing u]) into the star-crowded heavens, her 
whole being thrilled with the consciousness 
of how small and mean a thing resentment 
was. This was one of those rare, silent mo- 
ments when nothing comes between the soul 
and Heaven, but Dorothy quickly looked into 
Josslyn's face, putting back with her own hand 
the sweet peace from her heart. 

*'Did you see me?" she asked, low and dis- 
tinctly. " Did you see how I behaved to Lady 
Letitia Chilton ?" 

^' Yes," he answered, gravely. 

*' That is only a faint specimen of my natural 
temper, Captain Yorke." 

'^ I understand," he said. She was looking 
at him still, and her lips trembled a little ; but 
it was with a new fear, because his gaze was so 
kind and tender. ^^ I know what little cause 
you have to love Lady Letitia." 

"You? Oh,nor 
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'*0h, yesP he insisted, smiKng now. '*I 
heard from Bagot of her leaving you in Dover." 

*'l am so sorry that you knowl" she said, 
her cheeks flaming in her unreasoning humilia- 
tion. What had he thought of her, hearing tbat 
her presence could not be tolerated by one he 
knew, and that she had been left unprotected, 

as no lady in his class In her unsuspidon 

and her ignorance of the world, she did not 
understand, as he did, what Lady Letitia's 
negligence meant; but, even as it was, her 
humiliation was keen and intense. 

** I think," he said, almost as if her thoughts 
had been put into words, " we need not waste 
our precious time in either speaking or thinking 
of Lady Letitia. She is not a happy woman, 
and her selfishness brings its own punishment. 
I wish to remember that, when I recall her 
conduct to you, that I may not be more of a 
bear to her than 1 need." 

** May I explain to you why I did not speak 
to her ?" pleaded Dorothy, gently. " She said 
that, while my father represented himself on 
the way to me, he was in Paris chuckling — she 
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«aid * diuckling ' — over my disappointment — as 
I should discover, she said. I was very angry, 
KJaptain Yorke, indeed I was. I told her that, if 
I did discover it to be as she said, I would before 
I even spoke to him apologise humbly to her . 
but if it were not so — for it never could be — I 
would not speak to her until she had apologised 
humbly to me." 

" And it was not so f " he queried, with per- 
fect confidence, as he met her flashing, passionate 
eyes. 

*' Never,'' she said ; and then fell into a long, 
estrange silence — ^for what did she know ? 

^* I want to ask your permission to do some- 
thing," Josslyn said, presently. *'Lady Le- 
titia has invited herself — though of course we 
43hould have asked her with the Courtiers — 
to Alice's birthday picnic next week, and I 
want to invite D'Eresby, if I have your per- 
mission." 

"Mine?" she echoed, with a soft, bright blush. 

" Yes, I know you are kind to him ; and I 
fihall be glad. I often wish it, but I am so 
fieldom at Lynhead. If he cannot give us the 

h2 
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whole day, he will come for the evening; but I 
shall get Pugh on our side^ and my father will 
invite him. Lady Letitia is a relative of his. 
And yet " — with a twinkle in his calm blue eyes 
— " it will be a new experience for her to meet 
him. In old times she might have met him 
anywhere." 

" But," said Dorothy, faltering a little as she 
recalled the worn, old-fashioned coat, " do you 
think he will — will be — prepared ?" 

" I'm sure of it," said Josslyn, lightly ; and,, 
without understanding how, she knew it would 
be all well. " He is a perfect gentleman ; more 
so than many whom Avory is courteously en- 
tertaining to-night. Even Avory himself, though 
so much younger, richer, stronger, handsomer, 
more accomplished, does not boast such long^ 
descent, nor possess more physical courage. He 
never was a toy-soldier, as I have often heard ; 
and he served through the Franco-German war 
just as an interlude — to keep his hand in, as he 
called it. Dorothy, how strange it was to hear 
you called Geraldine 1 Do you know it was the 
name of my mother and my eldest sister, who 
died ?" 
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" Yes," said Dorothy, softly. " I was named 
^fter them both." 

*' It was in memory of his boy-love for my 
sister Geraldine that Avory named his yacht. 
Did you know ?" 

" I have guessed — ^lately. My mother loved 
Geraldine best of her pupils; and she loved 
your mother dearly, Captain Yorke." 

" I have need to be grateful in my heart for 
that," he said, " as otherwise you would not be 
with us — would not be beside me now." 

As he spoke, she looked up into his face. Hand- 
some as it was at all times, it was far more with 
this new look upon it ; and softly and quietly 
ehe moved from his side. She must speak to 
him of Ermine now. She had not meant to 
do so to-night' ; she had meant to be happy to- 
night^ almost as if there were no weight of care 
upon her heart; but now it should be told. 
This thought was only momentary, for, almost 
before he had noticed that she was shrinking 
from him, she was speaking, just in her clear, 
gentle, usual tones, one hand straying among 
the cypress-leaves, one holding the fleecy shawl 
upon her breast. 
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''Gaptam Yorke, perhaps your skter Gerald- 
ine woold have married Lord Avory if she had 
Kved.'' 

^Perhaper 

He was BiniliDg as he recalled the boj and 
girl lovers. 

^Then your two houses would have been 
doubly united, would not they 1" 
**Howr 

"Howf The so natural question echoed 
dully in her heart. How could she explain if 
he did not follow her? How make him under- 
stand perfectly I What was she to say V Ah, 
but what had she said ? Even that she could not 
remember. " I am sure," she went on, looking 
with troubled eyes into his face, as he waited 
thoughtfully — yet with an almost cruel amuse- 
ment it seemed — while her thoughts sped from 
Truth to Ermine, and she broke the cypress- 
twigs in her fingers, "that Ermine is one to 
keep true all her life to — one — love." 
*' I fancy so." 

" And I am sure too," she went on, striving 
bravely after this faint chance of giving happi- 
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neas to some one^ *' that Ermine loves some one 
very dearly ; and 1 " 

'*You guessed it was me," he said, with a 
strange swiftness of tone and glance, stopping 
her. " Do not guess. 'Tis a bad plan always. 
I honour Ermine and admire her — she knows 
how sincerely ; but she does not love me» 
Dorothy. She is courted by men who do love 
her and worship her, and she would never give 
her heart to an idiot who does not." 

" But,'' put in Dorothy, not knowing what to 
say in the great wonder how she could make 
him understand. 

"And/' he interrupted her gently, as if 
finishing his own speech, '^ never did, and never 
could." 

" Could not I" cried Dorothy, while the stars 
seemed dancing before her eyes, and her cheeks 
burned with actual pain. " She is so good, so 
beautiful, so " 

" So everything that it is desirable to be," he 
added, warmly ; " and a dear friend of mine ; 
but not my love — my love," repeating the words 
tenderly. 
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" But if she once has been I" began Dorothy, 
very low, and, the moment they were uttered, 
wondered how she thought of such words. 

" What do you mean 1" he asked, stem and 
proud in a moment. ^^ I am not that sort of 
man. If I loved Ermine, I have insulted you 
every hour I have known you ; and you have 
no right to imagine that. You have no right 
to speak of my love for anyone else. I never 
loved before I saw you ; and, from the first hour 
I saw you, I have loved you only. I shall 



never ^" 



'' Oh, hush !" she cried, in real terror, lifting 
her hands to her head ; then suddenly her flash- 
ing eyes grew wide in their wrath and disdain. 
How dared he utter this falsehood to her, as he 
had uttered others to Truth I ** You — cannot 
love," she said, bitterly. 

'^ If a man had dared to say that to me," he 
began, then curbed his hasty words, while the 
passionate paleness of his face was terrible to 
see. " Is this fair ?" he asked, slowly. 

" Quite fair," she answered ; and he could 
not see how her folded hands were pressed upon 
her heart. 
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"You think this?" he asked, with deadly 
coolness. "You not only imagine wild im- 
possibilities, and tell me of them, but you — feel 
that I cannot love. You say it — youf* 

" I say it ; yes," she answered. The words 
were very low and not too steady, while her 
heart beat as if it hurried all its life into one 
hour ; but her . eyes never drooped in their 
defiant gaze into his, and the words were 
distinct. And he, not being a woman, could 
not understand the anguish of a woman's 
bravery, the blind, false reading of her own heart 
in her unselfish, strong desire ; just as she could 
not understand how he— judging her by himself 
— believed her word as it had been an oath. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' It has been said 
By some adventurous thinker 
That women are a little curious.'* 

llffBS. POULTEB was asleep on a couch in 
-^"- Lady Letitia's dressing-room, for she was 
tired after her long journey ; and, as there was 
no one to gossip with, it was as well to sleep. 
She had most successfully trained herself to 
awake the instant Lady Letitia's fingers turned 
the door-handle ; but now some one else had 
opened the door^ and even closed it behind her, 
without Poulter rising in that brisk alarm which 
was her customary mode of throwing off all 
traces of her surreptitious " winks." Not until 
a small soft hand had stroked her cheek did 
Poulter start up. 
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" Miss Dorothy ! Good gracious I" 

"Yes, Poulter, here I am," the girl said, 
giving a farewell pat to the woman's cheek, 
and then slipping to the rug beside her. '* Can 
you form any conception of how loudly you 
were snoring?" 

" A pretty good one, miss," said Poulter, her 
face widening in a smile, " for I shouldn't 
have been a month with my lady if I'd ever 
snored. And so 'tis really and truly you, Miss 
Quentin? You sound bright enough, but I 
should like some more light to see you." 

"We will look at each other to-morrow,"^ 
said Dorothy, with a sad consciousness of her 
own paleness. **rm very glad to see you, 
Poulter." 

"Were you glad to see my lady?" asked 
Poulter, sleepily curious, as she lighted two 
candles on the mantelshelf. 

"No," replied Dorothy, with unwilling hon- 
esty. " Though I try to think how little it 
matters. I wish I did not even remember." 

"You aren't changed in your manner. Miss 
Quentin," said Poulter, standing pensively 
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before the girl now that she had extra light ; 
*'but you are in your face. Why" — with a 
«udden suspicion of the cause — "aren't you 
down dancing with the others 1" 

'' I came up to see you. I have been there, 
of course, and I must go back^ I suppose, 
presently." 

"Of course you must!" was Poulter's brisk 
retort. **You sound as if you were falling 
asleep, Miss Dorothy. Rouse up. I've been 
asking about you ; for when Suzette came up 
with a glass of negus, after my lady had gone 
down, she told me you were here. I'm so 
pleased that Lord Avory is courting you." 

" Courting I What is courting ?" 

"Why, he's going to propose to you. Suzette 
says they all see it." 

" One out of eighteen then. That will be a 
beginning, Poulter." 

" You look very like eighteen/' said Poulter, 
grimly. "White cheeks arenH what bring 

lovers. You look sickly; but your hair 

Who did it ?" 

"Suzette. Whenever she comes into my 
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room, my impulse is to beg her to take a chair ; 
bat Fm growing a little accustomed to her now^ 
and she does my hair." 

" You ought to bring your own maid when 
3'ou visit such a house as this, Miss Dorothy. 
Well, it's lovelily done I I want to see Lady 
Ermine. She looks stylish to-night, FU be bound. 
She's to marry Captain Yorke, so they say." 

" So they say." 

" I saw him/' Poulter went on, resuming her 
seat on the couch, Dorothy still on the rug 
beside her. '* He was with Lord Avory when 
he came out to meet my lady. It was him that 
picked me up when you terrified me with that 
shooting in Dover and threw me down." 

" Yes," smiled Dorothy. 

*'And, just think, he asked me if I remem- 
bered it ! Gracious 1 Hadn't I cause to ? But 
I wonder he did." 

" He has a very good memory." 

"What's he like. Miss Dorothy — not in the 
face, but other ways ?" 

" He is daring. I think, yet gentle ; and true 
— seeming — and touchy." 
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** Lady Ermine will be a good matdi for him." 

" If he loves her." 

" Oh, you're very wise, of course, Miss Doro- 
ihy — young folks mostly are I He don't pay 
you court, I suppose t" 

" Poor Poulter I" said Dorothy, gazing at one 
of the candles. *^She cannot find another to 
swell the eighteen.^' 

"Now don't be imprudent," urged Poulter, 
with honest anxiety. " Beauty don't last, and 
you've nothing else. Money's better than 
beauty any day ; but still you must make the 
best of the one thing you chance to have. Why 
don't you rouge a bit f You never used to be 
so colourless in Dover." 

" There were sea-breezes there," said Dorothy, 
rubbing her cheeks softly. 
, "As. you've got a lover at last," remarked 
Poulter, looking at her with critical disapproval, 
^' tiy to keep him. I remember your nonsense 
about its being melancholy to think always of 
only one person. You don't say that now?" 
she questioned, with a fixed gaze. 

" No, not to think," the girl said, dreamily. 
-*' I long for solitude to think more ; but " 
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" Oh, never miDd * buts ' I" was the brisk 
interpolation, "It's all rights Miss Dorothy; 
and we'll be here for the wedding," 

** Whose?" the girl asked, with a curious, 
dazed look. 

** Stuff and nonsense I You're changed with 
a vengeance, Miss Quentin, to be so simple I 
Now don't you risk losing your chance. I've 
known it done at the very last minute." 

" I wonder whether all women hurt the men 
they love ?" 

" Gracious 1" 

** It seems so easy to make each other miser- 
able," Dorothy said, a great bewilderment in 
her sweet, low tones, " and so hard — however 
much we try — to make each other happy." 

** Oh, this is all nonsense I" interposed Poulter, 
grimly. "You've been fidgeting over things, 
like that ridiculous verse you copied, about 
always singing the same song." 

**H" said Dorothy, pushing back her hair 
with a nervous laugh, as she recalled what the 
woman meant. ** 7 * do lovely things all day ' 1 
1 ? No, I never do one, Poulter." 

"That's right," sighed Poulter, as .if she felt 
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a burden removed. "You'll soon get back 
your looks, if you never bother about that sort 
of thing. Has your pa come if" 

" Not yet,** Dorothy answered, softly. 

** Nor wrote to you ?" 

« No " — with gentle sadness. 

" You know where he is, of course?" 

'* No." 

" Yet you go on expecting him ?" ejaculated 
Poulter, in unfeigned amazement. 

" Yes ; I know he will come." 

" Well for you you do, Miss Dorothy," re- 
turned Poulter, with her nearest approach to a 
laugh. **I don't. How long are you going to 
stay in this part Y" 

'* Till my father comes or sends for me." 

" And you actually expect him after all his 
failing I Well, you must be India-rubbery." 

"I suppose all. is right if we do our best?"" 
said Dorothy, smiling as she rose. 

" Pooh I That makes no difference 1" re- 
joined Poulter, promptly. " Don't you be think- 
ing it, miss ?" , 

*^ If we do not try though, our happiness can" 
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not live if we do, it may But I don't 

know. I suppose these are our places, and we 
were put into them." 

" But can leave them when we like," supple- 
mented Poulter, cheerfully. " I always remind 

my lady I can leave. It's my due A 

smile at last, Miss Dorothy 1 Pinch a bit more 
colour in. Certainly you're woefully changed 1" 

Poulter might have seen the old colour come 

back then, if only momentarily, for she had 

» 

recalled to Dorothy's mind Captain D'Eresby's 
words, **Love changes us all." 

"Yes, I am changed," she said, in her 
thoughts, as she went slowly along the silent 
corridor; "but it cannot be by that, for I 
hate him and despise him. Ah, how I have 
tried to hate him 1" 

She paused at the window, trying to shake 
off the weight of thought which troubled her, 
looking out into the silence of the summer 
night. It turned her faint at first to look 
among the stars which had been above her 
in that miserable half hour in the shrub- 
bery ; but presently their far-off silent beauty 
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brought a little rest and soothiDg to her heart. 
" Love I" she whispered, wearily, to herself, 
as she fought with the new, strange, sweetly 
painful consciousness of Josslyn's love. ***I 
never loved before I saw you V It was not 
like a falsehood. He did not say it like a false- 
hood ; yet was his love for Truth all feigned ? 
That would be worse. Oh, poor, poor Truth " 
— the name breathed with a new, intense com- 
passion now. " And I may never tell, and he 
must think But what is it to me '* — sudden- 
ly and proudly — " what he thinks ? I cannot 
care, for I despise him. Or" — very sorrow- 
fully in her thoughts — " have I failed even in 
that? Was I so weak that, even though I 
knew what he had done, I did not despise 
him I Am I so weak that, though I try hard, 1 
cannot hate himf He made it hard, for he 
tried- to make me love him. Oh, how true it 
is that he has the power of deceiving ! How 
full life is of sorrow 1 But sorrow should take 
me from myself, and mine does not ; thought is 
so strong. Oh, mother " — with a longing look 
among the quiet stars — " forgive me I I fail in 
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-all, but it is harder than you meant, dear. 
You never meant anything hard — you said not ; 
I have made it so. I have brought misery 
where you wished me to bring happiness. Can 
you — forgive me ?" 
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CHAPTER TIL 

T\OROTHY rose early on the momiDg follow- 
-*^ ing the dance^ for she had determined to 
walk to Kerry's hnt on this her last day at the 
Chase, professedly to ask after the cows, bat in* 
reality because she was anxions to find Nancy 
less miserable. After an almost sleepless night, 
the solitary walk in the fresh morning air 
soothed and strengthened her; and by the 
time she had crossed the little bridge above 
the railway-line, and was npon the heath — the 
slanting sun-rays blending its purple, gold, and 
gpreen into a '* harmony " no painter ever yet 
has put upon his canvas — she had even broken 
into a snatch of song. 
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" Well-a -day, weU-a-day, 
The sweetest melody 
Gould neyer, neyer say 
The half my love for thee 1" 

With the air the words had come uncon- 
isciously from her lips ; but when they ceased 
«he laughed impatiently. 

'^Indeed it could not," she said, in her 
thoughts, ''for the whole is none; so what 
melody could tell the half? I expect I have 
not remembered it rightly, except that WeUnOr 
dayy which is a sensible practical expression and 
<;ommends itself at once. How pleasant it would 
be this morning if one need not think I It is a 
shame to burden the sweet new-born day with 
thought." 

Then she hastened, as if to hasten from 
thought, trying only to notice how the distant 
hills changed in hue with • every step made by 
the climbing sun. 

Just as she reached Kerry's paddock, and 
paused at the gap in the hedge, to look towards 
the cow-house for any sign of the companions 
of her last walk thither, Nancy met her, and. 
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whether consciously or unconsciously, barred 
her further progress towards the hut. 

" How are my two friends ?" Dorothy asked ; 
but the pleasant tone was almost an effort now, 
though she generously reminded herself that 
the woman had a perfect right to show her 
that she would not be welcome beyond her 
threshold. 

*' They've not been fetched yet," Nancy an- 
swered, heavily. " Tyacke knows they're safe 
with us, but he'll take care to come for them in 
time before we go." 

" When do you — think you are going ?" in- 
quired Dorothy, flushing a little in her consci- 
ousness of knowing more than Nancy guessed. 

For a few seconds Nancy looked at her in 
silence — first into her face, then down the white 
dress, then up to the white gipsy hat — then 
she turned her back more resolutely upon the 
hut, and took a few steps on Dorothy's home- 
ward way. 

" I'm going your way a bit," she said, *' and 
I've got to speak to you." 

" Very well," replied Dorothy, turning with 
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her, but feeling it would have been easier to 
talk to Nancy in her own kitchen, bleak and 
comfortleBs though it was. 

" I've got to warn you," Nancy said, walking 
on a level with Dorothy, yet as distant as the 
road would allow, " of people you don't know." 

" There is no need," said Dorothy, proudly. 

" Yes, there is," asserted her companion, with 
another hard glance, and then a swift with- 
drawal of her gaze, as if the white-clad figure 
offended her. " They'll like you to be blinded, 
but you shan't be. You don't like him — so 
what matter? You needn't look frightened." 

" I am not frightened," said Dorothy, quietly, 
*' of anything you could tell me." 

"All the better," said Nancy, in a hard sharp 
voice. *^rve partly told you before. I told 
you about my sister holding him to an offer 
he'd made her when he wasn't much more than 
a boy." 

'' Who ?"— such a hopeless " who 1" 

" Who I" echoed Nancy, with her mocking 
laugh. " Who but Josslyn Yorke of Lynhead i 
I've told you how she held him to his word, 
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and went away to him — or with him — who 
knows I" 

" His wife 1" 

<*Who knows that either? I say 'Yes,' for 
Zara was always worldly wise. Why not f " — 
quickly and harshly. " She was a handsome 
girl, the talk of the country, when he said he 
would marry her five years ago. He was fond 
then of idling and flirting with her — Fm wit- 
ness to that — and afterwards it was no use his 
trying to pretend he'd meant nothing more 
than idling and flirting. Zara had his promise, 
and she held him to it; and there was mother 
to back her — and mother was always clever. 
Father and me weren't any good ; we went on 
our own sulky way ; we'd nothing in common 
with them, except the housework and the get- 
ting money. There were days when I hated 
her and mother, but there were no days when 
I didn't hate myself. What 1" — turning sharply 
as Dorothy spoke, then moving farther from 
her. " Let me be. You've just got to listen. 
I'm not a baby to stop half-way at a word or a 
touch, soft as your hands are. You know the 
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Yorkes had an aunt who went to live down in 
Cornwall. You've heard of her f " 

" No — oh, yes I" corrected Dorothy, recalling 
how Lady Ermine had only the day before 
mentioned to her a sister of Mr, Yorke's in 
Cornwall. 

" I thought so," resumed Nancy, in her most 
jeering tones. " Secret as they try to keep it, 
people do hear sooner or later. I daresay 
they're sworn not to speak of her, but Fm not. 
You've heard Mrs. Sagess's name somewhere, 
I'll wager ; anyway, you have now. She was 
very rich ; and as, years and years ago, theyM 
made her godmother to the eldest son, that was 
lucky. He had her love then, and he has her 
money now. Oh, everything's very fair I Who 
said it wasn^t? She was a small, feeble, old 
lady, frail as glass, with a sick heart and a 
death-white face ; but Josslyn Yorke knew he 
should have her money, and he was attentive 
enough. Then she got foolish and wasn^t 
happy without him, and would do anything he 
chose. It was just when he was trying harder 
than ever to cut himself free from that engage- 
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ment with Zara, that Mrs. Sagess sent for him 
for the last time — ^that's about a year and a 
half ago. Zara got frightened then of his 
escaping her, and followed him. Mother 
went half mad, for it was Zara's beauty chiefly 
made people come and buy — what we had to 
sell then, and father was moody enough ; but I 
guessed she wanted it thought he'd sent for 
her, and I said nothiug. What was he to me ? 
We heard everything about Lynhead from one 
of the men-servants, who spent most of his 
evenings here, and used to gather all he could 
to tell and curry favour with us — till his master 
turned him away — and that way we heard of 
Mrs. Sagess's death. She and her nephew had 
gone to see some fearful cave on the coast, and, 
when they were far in, the boatman had fired a 
pistol, as his way was, the man said — telling us 
what he had heard — to show the wonderful 
echo^ where it sounds like all the rocks falling 
on you, and where he can take people un- 
awares. The shock killed Mrs. Sagess in a 
moment, having heart-disease. Well, her nephew 
— Josslyn — had all her money, and he went 
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away ; and we heard of him next — a good while 
afterwards — ^in Norway. Why do you start ?" 

" Did I?" asked Dorothy, absently. 

" Yes. Well, I believe he went to get out of 
Zara's way, though I never saw any sign about 
him of really fearing her, or believing she had 
any power over him. One day, soon after that, 
there came a Cornish sailor to the hut, and told 
us the truth about Mrs. Sagess's death. He 
said that her nephew — Josslyn Yorke — had told 
him to take the pistol and fire it when the 
shock would be most alarming, and when the 
old lady was entirely off her guard and tired, 
and had paid him well for doing this and keep- 
ing it a secret. Mother took the sailor to 
Lynhead, and he told all this to Mr. Yorke. 
I've heard he's never looked the same man 
since ; but I never notice his looks when I see 
him, and that's not often. He's nothing to 

me Oh, I see what you mean 1 Yes, he 

may be good to his own people; but they've 
nothing to do with me, and they don't tell me 
of his goodness, or anybody else's. It's a thing 
I don't hear much about, and don't want to." 
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** That story was an titter falsehood I" said 
Dorothy, very serioDsly. 

" Mr. Yorke — they told me so— bribed the 
sailor to be quiet," Nancy went on, wkh her 
harsh laugh. ^^That looks as if it was lies, 
doesn't it? Then, as the footman I spoke 
about told mother, there were letters from Mr. 
Yorke to his son in Norway, and then they 
didn't utter his name." 

" If that were so, it did not last, as you see," 
said Dorothy, with the same grave seriousness. 
'•They soon found out what an untruth that 
sailor told." 

" Didn't last 1" repeated Nancy, as if she had 
heard no other words ; then she turned suddenly 
to face her companion, and laughed mockingly. 
" Oh, yes, I see I Well, it was hushed up, and 
they managed it should never be told about 
here that young Yorke had done for his good 
name — gentleman, as he called himself. No- 
body knew but us and them ; nobody else ever 
has, I think, till now." 

"No one else knows now," said Dorothy, 
steadily. '' You have told me what you chose. 
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against my mil, but you have not made me 
believe a word that you have told me." 

•* You mean to say you won't believe harm 
of — Josslyn Yorke ?" 

" I mean to say you have not made me be- 
lieve one word of harm of him. Where is your 
sister now f She did not go to him, I know." 

''Then you know more than I do," said 
Nancy, icily. 

"But you knew, when Captain. Yorke re- 
turned without her, that " 

The words were interrupted by Nancy's dis- 
cordant laugh ; but Dorothy repeated them 
with uncharacteristic sternness. 

" Captain Yorke returned without her." 

"Oh I yes. Captain Yorke returned without 
her," said Nancy, subduing her unmirthful 
laughter. **It isn't very likely he'd have 
brought her. It's all right as it is. I've told 
you all I mean to tell. I didn't put in mother's 
death ; but it wasn't anything to talk about, and 
'twas a year ago. Father and me've been alone 
since, and now we're going ; but I've told you 
the truth first : and he deserved that." 
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" Nancy, I believe neither that sailor's story 
nor that your sister went to Captain Yorke,'^ 
said Dorothy, speaking almost unconsciously ; 
** else how could he be— as he is now ?" 

" How do you mean 1" Nancy again broke off 
suddenly, with a searching gaze into her com- 
panion's face. " Why not ?" she said then, in 
a different tone. " You don't know even so 
much as I do. Well, you're right to stick up 
for the big folks, as you belong to them ; it 
makes no difference. I hate them all ; but most 
I hate those two brothers— both of them — the 
oldest and the youngest." 

" Do not be so hard, Nancy," pleaded Dorothy, 
gently, in spite of the angry beating of her 
heart, and with real compassion for the woman 
who had so little love or tenderness in her life 
'' Try to feel " 

" I'll feel what I like ; the harder the better 
for the life I've got," she answered. "Nobody 
cares about me, and I care about nobody 
Be quiet!" — sharply and suddenly silencing 
Dorothy's low words. ** You just leave me and 
Heaven alone ; we'll settle our own affairs* 
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There's the Lord Viscount comiug for you. 
Pity he hadn't to go all the way, as he loves 
Kerry's hut I He loves it so, he wants to live 
in it himself; that's why we are to go." 

As she spoke, she turned shortly round to go 
back upon her way ; but not before Dorothy 
had seen the eager glance she gave into her 
face as she did so. 

"Mrs. Kerry 1" Lord Avory called, in his 
authoritative, high-bred tones ; and Nancy stop* 
ped instantaneously, turning with a supercilious 
air of obedience. He had not heedlessly mis- 
taken her for Kerry's wife — dead a year ago — 
though she thought he had ; he only addressed 
her thus because he had forgotten her name. 
** Have you seen Moneypen I" 

" No," she answered, curtly ; " but I can live 
without that sight." 

" Perhaps if you had more to do with him — 
on rent-days, for instance — you would think 
differently," said Avory, with negligence. 
" But " — glancing with amusement at Dorothy, 
as if she now must needs be ashamed of her 
intercession on this woman's behalf — ** you will 
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have a different opinion of him presently, for he 
is bringing you permission to stay on at the 
hut for a few years — you and your father. Will 
you come now, Miss Quentin V 

But Dorothy stood still, actually frightened 
by the strange, wild stare Nancy gave into her 
face. 

"Who — do we owe — this to'^' she asked, 
without removing her eyes, and addressing no 
one by name. " Not to — my Lord Viscount ?" 

" No. Not to me indeed," said Avory, readily, 
and then looked at Dorothy with a smile, as 
though to ask her whether this were not skilful 
and inscrutable handling of her secret. 

The woman, still with that fixed, incredulous 
stare, saw the pleading glance Dorothy gave 
him before she started slowly on her homeward 
wav — as if she dared not trust him further — and 
she read it right. 

" I see now. I see," she said ; and there grew 
a perfect terror — not abject, but pitifully defiant 
— in the great black eyes. " She did this — for 
us ; and I told her — ^that I Well, it's too late 
now to undo. Take her away, my lord. I've 
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paid her — in my own way ; and anybody'Il tell 
her what a bad way that ifl. Whose could be 
badder ? But it's all right. Who said it wasn't ? 
Everything's always all right. I'll tell her 
more some day ; it's the way 1 pay her — back 

her What is it called ? I'm so unused to 

it. I don't know* what to call it. It's almost 
like caring for— me !" 

The words broke off with a laugh, but such a 
ghost of the old^ derisive laugh that Dorothy 
turned at the sound, and in a second was at 
Nancy's side, with her arm round her, for the 
strong, firm figure had tottered as if it would 
faU. 

** Go away," she whispered through her 
teeth. *'l shall be all right when I can't see 
your face. I saw the misery come over it while 
I told you my story, and I can't forget ; and 
you had done this — for me. And why do you 
come to me now — and hold meV ' I only laugh- 
ed. That's the way my life's taught me to 
laugh. It didn't sound nice, did it? Some 
laugh — differently. Oh, go away 1" — the tones 
piercing now in their sharp misery. *' Go with 

VOL. II. K 
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the Lord Viscount. Look at his angry face. 
He knows this is no spot for you, and that I'm 
nothing to you. Go 1 I don't want help. I'm 
not a lady to faint at nothing. I'm all right. 
Take your hand away 1" Yet while she spoke, 
almost savagely, her own fingers closed con- 
vulsively for a second round the little hand at 
her waist. " You'll never come up here again ; 
and it's all the better. It's a bad place ; and — 
we're bad !" 

" Miss Quentin, I must hasten you. We shall 
be very late," put in Lord Avory, courteously, 
but pointedly. And Dorothy, with a little 
parting touch upon Nancy's hand — childish 
perhaps, but stirring the woman's cold heart 
strangely with its unfamiliar sympathy — went 
with him. " You see," observed Avory, placid- 
ly, as they walked on side by side, " I made a 
good guess this time where to find you." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



** Be good, and leave the rest to Heaven/' 



ti 



I 



WONDER," mused Dorothy to herself, 
leaning on the brim of the old stone 
fountain in the court-yard, *' why I should feel 
80 very, very glad to be once more at Lynhead, 
it not being home 1" 

It was Sunday afternoon, and in her rest- 
lessness — half glad of her return, half sad, she 
knew not why — she had, as soon as luncheon 
was over, wandered out into the quadrangle. 
It was such a beautiful day — such a real day of 
rest. 

" The Lord's own day," she whispered, rever- 
ently, her beautiful eyes straying to the far 
blue hills. '* I must do something," she sighed, 

k2 
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with her old intense longing. **Mine is such 
an idle, useless life. Oh, if I could only do a 
little — ever so little — good for some one !" 

The wish involuntarily brought the memory 
of what Lady Ermine Courtier had given her to- 
do ; and she rose and went slowly in. 

" They will come to-day, I fear," she said, in 
her thoughts, "but not yet; and I need not 
make it sooner than it must be. Yet I shall be 
glad when I have told her. Told her what? 
What can I say? Only that I feel sure by 
Josslyn's manner — I feel sure ; that is all I can 
say ; and I do feel sure — that he will never 
marry. Oh, if she did but know about Truth, 
how entirely she would banish him from any 
thought of hers — entirely — entirely 1" 

There was a curious satisfaction to the girl in 
repeating the word so determinately, as she 
went to the drawing-room. 

" Alice, are you inclined to go to church this 
afternoon ?" she asked, with the shy gentleness 
which always seemed more to. belong to her 
even than her piquancy. 

" No, thanks, dear," replied Miss Yorke, 
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«leepily, from her comfortable chair. " I like 
a little rest on a Sunday afternoon; then I 
have a letter to write, for Mathew always ex- 
pects to hear from me on Monday morning 
as he cannot on Sunday. Perhaps the Cour- 
tiers will come over — they often do in Josslyn's 
leave." 

" Will you come, Sophy I" 

'* Too warm," answered Sophy ; but Dorothy 
noticed that, while she kept her eyes on her 
book, a tide of crimson swept over the short, 
pleasant face, and Dorothy wondered over this 
as she had wondered many times before. 
** £thel is lying down in her own room," 
continued Sophy. ** She always does after 
luncheon — I mean, on Sundays — then she 
•comes down fresh and unruffled for tea. I'm 
so sorry for you to go alone, Dorothy; but I 
know Joss and Tony are out." 

'* Yes," Dorothy said, for she had made sure 
they were out before she had entered to seek a 
<;ompanion. 

On her way to leave the house by the least- 
used entrance, she passed Mr. Yorke's door, and 
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paused ontside, involTmtarily and wistfully. 
Were his thongbts all sorrowfal as he sat there 
alone through so manj hours ? Did he ever — 
Gonid he ever — qnite forget the tale that had 
been brought to him of the son she knew he 
loved so well ? He knew how untrue it was, 
though. Of course he had always known that ! 
The girl's head was lifted and her eyes flashed, 
in her proud, unquestioning disbelief; then she 
laid her hand gently on the door, for a strange, 
sweet, unknown sympathy drew her heart to 
the father in that moment I 

The majestic old peacock took a few stately^ 
languid steps after Dorothy, refusing to be lured 
farther by smiles or words, yet standing to 
watch her, as if aware of what a picture they 
two made on the sunlit green. Now and then, 
as she went through the woods, Dorothy saw 
little groups moving towards the church ; and a 
party of women — gravely dressed, as were all 
the servants at Lynhead — came from the pictur- 
esque old laundry and went before her ; but she 
walked alone under the whispering leaves, while 
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there came into her heart a great restfulness, 
which she did not even comprehend. 

The white-headed sexton^ who officiated in 
every secondary capacity in the church, mar- 
shalled Dorothy up the uneven old aisle into 
the great Lynhead pew, and silently bolted her 
in, as if the solitude there mighfc induce her to 
attempt escape. The twin pew on the other 
side the aisle was empty — ^little Sir Marmaduke 
Coddington was not accustomed to attend two 
services in one week — and even the rectory 
pew next to hers, which had the pulpit growing 
as it were in its centre, was unoccupied. So 
Dorothy looked around her, her thoughts wan- 
dering in the silence. Again and again she 
read a few remarkable words she now knew 
well on an old tablet just within her sight — 
" Here lie the relics of a lovely youth " — then 
gazed at the chancel ceiling, painted long years 
ago to represent heavy crimson curtains, from 
the folds of which protruded cherubs' heads and 
wings. Then she looked round to another 
great square pew, low down in the church, 
with seats not only all round, but in the centre 
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too, for here the occupants of the Lynhead 
Almshouses sat. Dorothy looked at them 
almost longingly, for she would have liked to 
make friends among them had not £thel spoken 
of them as her care. 

The schoolmaster had performed an unem- 
bellished version of "Wise men flatt'iing" on 
the harmonium ; the rector had given out a 
hymn, and the schoolchildren, in curbed excite- 
ment, had got half way through it, when the 
old sexton came up once more to the Lynhead 
pew, and, with ceremonious deference, opened 
the door to admit Captain Torke. He took his 
seat in the corner exactly opposite to Dorothy ; 
and, when he stood up, he crossed the barren 
space to read the number of her hymn. Then 
Dorothy became aware that in her surprise she 
had never yet removed her eyes from him, 
and that he looked fully aware of this fact. 
Sedately she showed him the number, then 
looked up no more through the hymn. But 
this unnatural self-consciousness could not 
live in Dorothy's nature ; the sweet calm 
of the old familiar service stole into her heart. 
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and she forgot all but the peace and rest it 
gave. 

The service was over; and Dorothy went 
slowly down the aisle, Captain Torke beside 
her instead of behind, while she wondered how 
he could walk just as if the floor were not all 
up and down in an inexplicable arrangement. 
Josslyn led her round the churchyard, heedless 
whether or not she saw through his determina- 
tion to lengthen their walk all he could. 

" I want just to show you one curious 
epitaph," he said. 

" I have read them all, 1 think," she answer- 
ed, but strolled on, for there were two ways of 
leaving the churchyard. 

" Not this one," he urged, confidently. " The 
stone is almost hidden under a great tree. 
Here it is. Listen 1 ' Here lie the remains of 
Ebenezer Kerry, who died in Otago in 1850. 
Had he lived he would have been buried here.' 
Why don't you laugh 1" 

She roused herself in a moment. So often 
nowi^the sound of his voice brought a feeling too 
deep for laughter ! 
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'* Is not there an Ebenezer Kerry now f " 

"Yes; though he is never called anything 
but 'Nezer.' Perhaps this one was also, ex- 
cept upon his tombstone." 

"Don't you think. Captain Torke," asked 
Dorothy, trying to speak calmly, " that Kerry's 
daughter is rather strange I" 

'* Very strange, I believe." 

*' She is not Kerry's only daughter, is she I" 
No," briefly. 
Was her sister the same kind of girl?" 

'' Oh, no I" 

"She does not live in the hut?" 

" Not now." 

" Otago ?" repeated Dorothy ; and, though he 
was puzzled by her thoughtful reiteration, 
he never guessed how wildly her heart was 
beating over even these few words. " I suppose 
you have been to most — to very many places. 
Captain Yorke?" 

*' Not to Otago," he answered, smiling. 

« To— Spain I" 

" Yes." 

" To Sweden I" 
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« Yes." 

" To Russia f 

« Yes." 

*' To Norway ?" 

" Yes. But why did you not bracket Norway 
with Sweden ? You remind me of an epitaph I 

remember in a village in Cornwall Why do 

you look astonished ? Do you know Cornwall ?" 

'' No ; no. What epitaph ?" 

" This— 

^* *• Belgia me birthe, Britame me breeding gave ; 
Cornwall a wife, ten children, and a grave.' 

Cornwall and Britain are quite distinct, you 
see." 

" Do you like Cornwall I" she asked, involun- 
tarily. 

'* No," he answered, very promptly, and then 
turned the conversation with quite evident 
eagerness. " Do you remember the cemetery at 
Dover, Miss Quentin ?" 

*'Yes," she said, the soft colour glowing 
again in her cheeks ; '^ and the beads, and so 
many times reading ^ Deposita in pace J" 

**I only remember," he said, in his quiet. 
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earnest way, " watching you, while I went about 
with Lady Ermine and her friends. You don't 
know what I would have given to join you, and 
the misery of going away with them and leav- 
ing you there." 

*' Suppose," said Dorothy, nervously, "we 
could see where our deaths lie ?" 

"Dorothy," he said, turning quickly to look 
into her eyes, " what is the note of unhappi- 
ness I sometimes hear in your voice? I — I 
would rather anything than unhappiness for 

you." 

" I am perfectly happy — perfectly," she said, 
in haste. "How could I be otherwise when 
you are all so kind to me ? Oh ! this is a new 
way," she went on, intercepting his deprecating 
words, and scarcely heeding what she said. 
'* What an old church yours is 1" 

" We Yorkes are not well off," he said, com- 
posedly, " else we should beautify it. As long 
as I can remember anything, I remember it just 
as it is. I used to think those were real angels' 
heads looking down through the curtains — 
behind which, of course, heaven lay — to see 
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how we earthly children behaved. But I re- 
member best how anxiously I used to watch 
for old Sir Marmaduke^ because I knew there 
would be some diversion during service if he 
were there — he did not come when he had 
quarrelled with the rector, which was pretty 
often — such as his dogs jumping over the com- 
munion-table when he knelt there. I told you 
of his funeral, didn't I? I had one other 
pleasure ; that was watching the old rector drop 
each sheet of his sermon, as he finished reading 
it, down into the pew below, where his wife sat 
reverently gathering them from the ground and 
Horting them in her lap. What a number of 
years ago !" 

Though Dorothy had a strange wish to talk 
of those old times — or any times except this 
present — she did not answer, for there was a 
pathos in his few words which silenced her. 
They had walked for many minutes before he 
spoke again. 

" My leave will soon be over now, Dorothy," 
he said, and did not fail utterly in his effort to 
speak unconcernedly. 
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" You will be glad. I mean you are so fond 
of your profession." 

'^ Yes, there is something for a man to do. 
Do you remember our talking of the Artillery 
motto; and you said it would be hard for a 
man to go everywhere whither Bight — not 
Glory — ^ledl T suppose you thought a man 
who was not a soldier might have hard fighting, 
eh, Dorothy !" 

" Yes/' she said, and stooped to pick a daisy 
as if it were a treasure she had sought. Oh I 
why did he remember all her words when she 
was striving so hard to forget his ? 

They were passing now a long, old, red brick 
building with twelve gables, and a shield upon 
the front with the Yorke arms barely discernible. 

" You know the poor people there, Dorothy I" 
Josslyn questioned, just as if he had understood 
that thought of hers which made her look up 
at the doors of the almshouses. 

" No," she said, blushing painfully ; " there is 
no need. Ethel does all." 

*'Try," he said, and laughed. 

*' It — it would be interference," she answered, 
puzzled by the langb. 
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" Jast make the experiment, will you ?" 

" I should like," flhe began, but then remem- 
bered that her wish was to do nothing that 
should seem in his eyes useful or well. *^ I am 
not the sort of person," she said, impressively. 
*'I should be no satisfaction and no use. I 
should hinder, and not help, Ethel." 

" You will try ?" he asked, earnestly. " My 
mother was so good to them all, and you 
would be. Will you go?" — with a change of 
tone. 

But, while she felt how gladly she would do 
so, after he had left, she said nothing, and they 
reached home in silence. 

Though Josslyn did not speak of it, he could 
not prevent his eyes betraying the pleasure he 
felt when Dorothy went straight round to his 
father's room and won her own admission. 

" Avory is in the drawing-room," Mr. Yorke 
said, after rousing himself and greeting her 
smilingly. 

"May I stay here?" asked Dorothy, quite 
aware of Josslyn's glance. 

" No, dear ; I will not take your time from 
your friends ; and it is your tea-time too." 
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" Have you been in, Mr. Yorke ?" 

"No." 

" Not ?" she questioned, eagerly. " Then 
please may we take tea together ?" 

" If you really doji't object, dear." 

'* Ob, I shall like it so !" she said, brightly, 
fancying Mr. Yorke accepted her presence, in 
his delight at having his son's. 

*• You will go in to the Courtiers, Joss ?" 

" No." 

"But you always were so glad to see 
Avory." 

" And am. He will wait." 

" Oh, well, if you feel that," said Mr. Yorke^ 
with no further attempt to conceal his pleasure^ 
"let us have this hour in peace I I will ring, 
Dorothy. Take off your hat, dear." 

"It is a bonnet, Mr. Yorke," corrected the 
girl, demurely taking it off and exhibiting it. 
" Don't you think it pretty ?" 

"Very. If you met admiring glances to- 
day " — with a smile into the blue eyes — " they 
were due solely to the bonnet." 

" I noticed," said Josslyn, placidly, " that 
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nine-tenths of the congregation paid more at-* 
tention to it than to their devotions." 

" Yes, Captain Yorke, of course. Now where 
can I put it to be very safe while we have 
tea?" 

"And so you went to church together!" Mr. 
Yorke said. 

" No, I went alone," replied Dorothy, solemn*- 
ly ; " and Captain Yorke, like the heroine of the 
classical legend, 'came tumbling after.' " 

" You had the benefit of the good example, 
Joss," said his father^ laughing ; while Josslyn 
felt wroth with himself that he should care so 
much, so deeply, for the winning of this girl's 
light heart. •*•! hope you will always set it 
him, dear." 

** I think it would be better for me to be a 
kind of warning," she answered, meditatively. 
" Captain Yorke could fancy I say those words 
we saw on one of the graves to-day — 

" * The faults thou saw^st in me take care to shun, 
And look at home, there's something to be done !' 

It is a beautiful sentiment. Pelly " — with fresh 
childish enjoyment as the old man cheerfully 
VOL. ir. L 
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arranged the tea equipage before her — **tea 
will be delicious in here." 

It was impossible to resist her brightness; 
and Josslyn rejoiced with all his heart to see 
her win the shadow from his father's face, and 
to hear his laughter. 

" We had a funny little scene to-day in 
church, Mr. Yorke," said Dorothy. " The rec- 
tor's son is at home, and read the lessons for 
him. He said, 'Here beginneth the twelfth 

chapter ' *No, it isn't,' said his father, 

sitting behind him. * Of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles,' the reader went on, unmoved, and, * Oh, 
yes, so it is !' said the rector, relieved." 

" He can preach a healthy, vigorous sermon 
when he likes," said Mr. Yorke, laughing over 
Dorothy's droll way of describing the scene ; 
** yet I remember last year, in the wretched 
harvest, when our farmers were miserable, 
he told them cheerily that, in consequence of 
the abundant crops in America, bread would, 
in the coming winter, be cheaper than ever. 
You remember, Josslyn I" Mr. Yorke asked ; 
and then the talk grew grave a little, until at 
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last, tea beiug over, the squire appealed to 
them, taking his usual seat ou a couch neai* the 
open window. *'Now you ought to go and see 
Avory." 

''Captain Yorke, won't you go, please — not 
rae?" asked Dorothy, coaxingly, kneeling beside 
4he couch. 

"Not you?" he queried, and could not help 
the look of gladness in his steady eyes. " Will 
you lose Avory's visit ?" 

'* Please," she said, simply ; but there was an 
earnestness that was almost sad on her lifted 
face. 

" Yes, Joss, leave her and me," put in Mr. 
Yorke ; and Josslyn went, not unwillingly. It 
was so much to him that she had not wished to 
go to Avory ! 

" It is very kind of him to go alone," said 
Dorothy, thoughtfully, when her words could 
not reach him ; and Mr. Yorke laughed — as 
well he might. 

" You are grateful to Trevor, are you ?" he 
«aid, stroking her hair, and not noticing the 
start she gave. ** But what is this new whim ? 

l2 
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I thought that yon were — ^well, rather partial ta 
the earl's son, little Dorothy V" 

« Oh, no r 

"No?" he echoed, smiling. "What! Is 
there some one else ?" 

The girl laughed, and he was satisfied ; for 
he could not read the swift look of fear in her 
eyes, nor hear her heart beat. 

*^ Mr. Yorke, the day we left the Chase, Lady 
Letitia Chilton told her maid — ^her maid, Mr., 
Yorke — that I evidently forgot that 1 was only 
the daughter of a governess I I do not want to 
forget it. I want to remember it. I love to 

remember it 1" 

I 

*' And Avory would remember it — eh?" mused 
the squire. ** Perhaps so ; he is not like Joss- 
lyn." And then he talked of Josslyn ; and the 
girl listened with a sweet, bright interest, know- 
ing how it pleased him to talk of the son he 
loved. When at last he ceased, she still was 
kneeling beside him, her fingers straying over 
the rich embroidery of the couch. 

** What beautiful work it is I I should be so 
proud if I were Alice, and had done it," she said. 
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thinking it would be well to turn his thoughts. 

" Yes ; I have promised it to Noyes." 

" What a pity 1" said Dorothy, her hand and 
wrist lost in the crevice beneath the deeply- 
padded arm, while he watched her dreamily. 

'^ Noyes deserves it, as it is Alice's work. 
You know, it is her birthday on Thursday, 
Dorothy ? I suppose we shall have many here. 
Josslyn wishes me to invite Captain D'Eresby, 
and I shall, unless Tony objects. Tm — Fm a 
little anxious about Anthony just now, only 
Josslyn begged me not to think of it to-day. 
He always wishes me to put off thinking of — of 
worrying things. I am sorry he goes so soon 
after the twenty-first." 

'* The twenty-first !" repeated Dorothy, re- 
collecting how D'Eresby had told her the 
twenty-first was his auspicious day. " May I 
play a little V" she asked, shyly and wistfully, 
^s she rose. 

A vainer girl would have said, *'May I play 
for you ?" and then perhaps the squire would 
have hesitated before answering. As it was, 
he assented readily. 
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" It was my wife's piano," he said, glancing 
at the instrument ; " and your mother played it 
often. The girls use their own, and I keep this 
near me for the old memories' sake. Yes, play, 
dear. It is always seen to with the others, so 
it is ready. Yes, play." 

She played softly, such sweet, old sacred 
airs as she guessed that he would know and 
love. She thought of him only ; and the 
familiar and pathetic melodies seemed to him 
like an echo of the dear wife's voice. 

Gradually Dorothy, without looking, became 
aware that Mr. Yorke was reading a paper he 
held in his hand — ^listening to her still, she 
fancied, but reading without lifting his head. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and Dorothy 
saw him crush the paper in his right hand, and 
put the hand behind him on the couch. 

'' Papa, you must come," said Alice, entering. 
*<Lady Letitia is so anxious to see you; and, 
Dorothy, Ermine is so astonished at your 
absence I Do come, papa I" 

"Yes, dear," said Mr. Yorke, abstractedly, 
bringing his hand forward now and rising. " I 
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will come at once ;" and he put his arm within 
his daughter's, with a smiling sign to Dorothy 
to go with them. 

She left the piano, but paused a moment, 
instinctively glancing round to see if there 
were any books or papers for her to pick up or 
put aside. No, none ; and she followed slowly 
from the room, but first gave one long look 
around it.as if she had known that no Boch 
tranquil Sunday afternoon would they ever 
again spend within its walls. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'* If she will, she will, yon may depend on% 
And if she won't, she won't, and there's an end on't. 
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.. •nOROTHT,- exoUtoed Sophy ToAe. b™^ 

-*^ ing into Dorothy's bed-room, "Lord Avory 
is in the drawing-room, waiting to see yon. Is 
it not mysterious t" 

Dorothy turned from the dressing-table^ with 
her hat in her hand. 

" And I was just going out/' she said, dis- 
mayed, but with a deeper dismay than Sophy 
guessed. 

** Oh, what matter ? This may be better than 
a hundred walks. Shall I help you to beautify? 
Don't put your hat on, Dorothy." 

** He will see I am on my way out," explained 
Dorothy^ without any satisfaction in contem- 
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plating her own face under the broad brim, 
lifted so cavalierly on one side. 

"What will Ethel say?" observed Sophy, 
laughing. "Her feelings will be a mixture of 
jealousy and relief." 

" Jealousy of a message from Lady Ermine ?" 
asked Dorothy ; but she had coloured vividly at 
Sophy's last word. 

'^ Wait and see," laughed Sophy ; and so 
Dorothy laughed too, and ran along the quaint, 
old corridor; but it was a quite grave and 
sedate girl who entered the drawing-room a 
few minutes afterwards, and stood still in sur- 
prise because Lord Avory made no step to 
meet her. 

His steady glance of admiration for a mo- 
ment made her timid ; in the next she went up 
to him with her hand extended. He took the 
hand and held it while he spoke; but as she 
had turned aside her head, and the broad hat- 
brim drooped on the side nearest him, he could 
not, as he had thought to do, read in her eyes 
the answer to his words before her lips could 
utter it. In a straightforward and unhurried 
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manner he was making her a proposal of mar- 
riage, his words considerate, if confident, and 
deferential, though a little condescending. 
While the girl listened, she was reminding 
herself conscientiously that she was to blame 
for this^ that it was all her fault for shunning 
Josslyn Torke, as she had always done in 
Lord Avory's presence ; for she never thought 
how very little difference her gentle or merry 
encouragement had ever made to Avory, he 
having once set his mind upon winning her. 
When he paused, she thanked him gently and 
frankly, as if he had brought her a gift, but told 
him she could not marry him. 

"Why?" he asked, but instantly confessed 
that he had no right to put such a question. 

"I have never thought of marrying," she 
said, her cheeks brightly pink, but a smile now 
on her lips, as he could see; ''and I do not 
wish to. I want my — my home-life first ; and, 
until my father returns, that cannot even 
begin." 

" Then I will wait for his return and his con- 
sent," said Avory, with uncharacteristic anima- 
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tion. "Just let me have yours now, and I will 
beg his when he comes." 

" No," said Dorothy, gently. 

** I must win it !" he cried, with unusual fire 
in his careless eyes, and still with her hand 
tight in his, for both were standing. " I must 
win you, Dorothy. The earl will be pleased, I 
know, for he will not be able to help admiring 
and loving you, and your father cannot be 
vexed ; for I'm not such a despicable match for 
any girl, am I ?" 

" You know the answer to your own question 
too well for me to answer it. You know you 
think my father would be proud of my winning 
a viscount — and not even an ordinary viscount," 
she said, with a flash of merriment from under 
her lashes. " But " 

" Do not let there be any * but,' " he pleaded. 
** Whatever I am, I offer myself humbly to you ; 
whatever I possess I lay at your feet. The 
more it is, surely so much the more it proves 
my love !" 

** I do not know," she answered, musingly^ 
and then roused herself and laughed a little. 
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" I am a potter's granddaughter. Lord Avory, 
and not in your sphere at all — ^ask Lady Ermine. 
Besides " — earnestly, when he laughed — " I 
have an uncertain temper and small ideas, and 
not a nice disposition." 

" I only know," he said, "that, if I had been 
allowed to order a wife created for me, my 
directions would have been to model you in 
every way ; though on my honour I never could 
myself have even described the type so per- 
fectly. So you see that to my taste you are 
peerless." 

"Fancy," said Dorothy, with a droll little 
smile, "our issuing orders for our wives and 
husbands I" 

"Do not waste precious time in fancying," 
pleaded Avory, disturbed by sounds in the 
hall ; " talk of my love." 

"Whom shall I talk of your loving?" she 
asked, hoping some one would enter, yet so 
anxious to convince him she could never love, 
though she liked, him. " Whom are you likely 
to love. Lord Avory ? For this is only a fancy." 

" Dorothy, do you know that my love for you 
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gives me a faint dislike for all other women f 
Since you have so engrossed my thoughts, all 
others seem intrusive and a weariness. Say 
• Yes ' to me ; you shall never regret it." 

" No, I should never regret it. Lord Avory, 
of course," she said, kindly, but with an un- 
conscious falsehood. "Yet it cannot be — it 
cannot indeed." 

"Then you must have a reason which you 
have not given me," he said, anxiously. " Do 
not tell me that Ermine's jest was true, and 
that you have — that you had a lover before I 
saw you." 

In a moment Dorothy grasped the escape he 
offered her. 

"Ermine never told you a falsehood even in 
jest," she said, gently, and with no evidence of 
the few words being difficult to utter. 

"You mean me to think it is true^thenl" he 
asked, meeting her eyes quite fully for the first 
time. 

" Yes." 

" Yes ?" he repeated, incredulously. " It 
cannot be, Dorothy ; you had not the manner 
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of an engaged girl. I am not so unlearned as 
you think in woman's whims, and I do not 
think you are engaged. I will wait until your 
father comes." 

" It will not be diflFerent then." 

'* I will try, at any rate," he answered, almost 
hopefully. " I have set my heart upon you. I 
have great conBdenoe in-well, ia myself, as 
well as in you, I have said I will win you, 
and I never told a lie yet." 

'^I have," she said then sadly; but he 
laughed. 

" You will, dear little girl, if you ever say I 
shall not win all I want.'' 

Then once more voices in the hall disturbed 
him ; and, as Alice and Ethel came in, he took 
his departure coolly. 

"Why, Dorothy," exclaimed Miss Yorke, 
"did Sophy leave you all alone to entertain 
Lord Avory ? 1 cannot imagine where Sophy 
spends her afternoons." 

" Lord Avory would not fret, for he always 
prefers an audience of one," observed Miss 
Barber, fdrtively studying Dorothy's face as far 
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as she could see it. ^^ He likes to be king of the 
company, and he pretends each girl to whom 
he speaks is all in all to him. flow it would 
amuse me to hear him tell of all his conquests ; 
for each one is chosen for a passing hour's 
amusement. Did he represent you as the 
latest, Dorothy f " 

" He would have done if he had any notion 
of the fitness of things, for 

' 'Twas Moll and Bet, and Doll and Kate, 
And — Dorothy Draggletail!' 

You remember ?" 

" Lord Avory has never been a general lover," 
corrected Alice, calmly. "That is not his 
character at all." 

" I'm afraid you will not come out again, 
Alice V asked Dorothy. 

" No, dear. I expect Mathew every minute ; 
but Ethel is going to see a protigie of hers in 
the almshouses." 

" May I come, Ethel V* asked Dorothy, blush- 
ing over the simple request. 

" You had better not, I think. The poor old 
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creature looks anxiously for me, but would fret 
to see a stranger with me." 

Repressing an involuntary sigh^ Dorothy 
went to seek Sophy. She was nowhere to be 
found; and so^ escaping by a side-entrance 
when she caught sight of a gentleman's luggage 
lying in the hall, she left the house. When 
presently she overtook Anthony on his way to 
the park gates^ she joined him with apparent 
eagerness. 

*^ Mr. Yorke," she began, not allowing herself 
time to meditate upon her words or plan, *' will 
you be so very kind as to drive me into North- 
eaton ? I can walk home quite well when it is 
cooler. I do so want to know how Mr. Pugh is, 
and 1 shall think it so good of you." 

Anthony had paused willingly at the sound 
of her voice ; and yot she could detect at once 
that her surmise had been correct ; he had been 
on his way to Keri'y's hut, and her unexpected 
summons had confused as well as pleased him. 

" Why ask me t" he began, with his innate 
suspicion. But her frank, sweet eyes met his 
merrily and disarmed suspicion even in him. 
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*'I never meant to ask anyone else, Anthony. 
I will only go if you will drive me, and I 
shall be very glad to inquire for Mr. Pugh.'* 

'* Why are you so tender to old Pugh I" asked 
Anthony ; but he had turned and was walking 
back with her. " I expect you would not be so 
anxious about me, if I were ill." 

"Mr. Pugh was my mother's friend," said 
Dorothy, simply. 

Anthony Yorke's manner always chafed and 
even depressed her, so plainly betraying that 
he knew women were pleased and flattered by 
every trivial attention from him ; but while she 
fancied that any act of hers could in even the 
smallest degree aid her mother's wishes she 
could bear this. She went with Anthony to 
the stables, and stood talking with him while a 
horse was put into the low phaeton, chatting 
still with him as they drove away, straight 
from the stable-yard to be unperceived. And 
he grew interested and excited, talking to her 
almost as if he had forgotten that he was such 
a handsome fellow that all girls to whom he 

condescended must admire him to a fatiguing 
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extent. No wonder his characteristic heaviness 
left him as he looked round so often into 
the beautiful young face beside him, and 
listened to the sweet voice talking only for bis 
delectation. 

*^ Dorothy," he said, suddenly, the spontane- 
ous words surprising even himself, " if you were 

oftener with me, I should not " He stopped 

abruptly. 

*' Should not like me so well ?" suggested 
Dorothy, quaintly. 

" That was not what I was going to say," he 
amended, laughing, but colouring too. "Tell 
me whether you will drive and walk with me 
when I ask you. You refuse Josslyn ; so I have 
been afraid to ask." 

"I will whenever I can," she answered, long- 
ing all the more to do what he wished because 
she could not like him — even in recalling her 
mother's desire." 

'* Then that's agreed," he said ; and, for the 
first time since she had known him, she caught 
a passing resemblance to Josslyn in his face. 
" There is something about you different from 
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the generality of girls," he said, presently, in 
a pause of their light talk, and from his wide 
experience; "yet I cannot describe it. You 
take a fellow so easily, and are neither exacting 
nor appealing — nor patronising. 'Tis as if you 
never thought of falling in love with a man, yet 
all the while you are putting the biggest of 
temptations in his way. Very few girls — 
especially young and pretty ones — can be real 
friends to a man, Dorothy." 

"Who is thisf interrupted Dorothy, as a 
gentleman on horseback came into sight. 

" As if you cared 1" said Anthony, with a 
smile for her transparent subterfuge. "You 
know Oxley, surely ?" 

" I see now," she said, chillily, after he had 
passed. " I do not like Mr. Oxley." 

'* I am very glad," laughed . Anthony. " I 
would not have you a repetition of Sophy." 

" Sophy 1" Dorothy echoed the word in 
bewilderment, and then was silent, while many 
things which she had often pondered grew 
clear in her mind — Sophy's absence this after- 
noon amongst them. 

M 2 
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'* Who is Mr. Oxley ?" she asked, after a sad 
little silence. 

"Our agent now. He used to farm his own 
land, but he came to grief." 

<^If he failed in managing his own affairs, 
how can he be trusted to manage yours ?'^ 
Dorothy asked, not unreasonably. 

"Why not?" laughed Anthony ; but his face 
crimsoned. " We thought it well. He is a 
clever fellow." 

" Where does he live ?" 

*' He has rooms in Northeaton, and rides out 
every day. He leaves his horse at the home- 
farm, never up at the stables. He rather 
avoids the house when Josslyn is at home, 
though I am sure I do not know why he 
should." 

" And meets* Josslyn's sister clandestinely in 
the grounds," said Dorothy to herself, her heart 
beating strangely, considering that Sophy was 
not her sister too. " I must not ask, but I must 

Oh, what can 1 do ? For where I try, it 

is only harm I work — never good 1" 

" It strikes me," Anthony went on, " that 
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Oxley is imagining Sophy's fortune to be 
greater than it is, for he is such a one for 
money." 

" Could you not stop this ?" asked Dorothy, 
anxiously. 

" 1 1 Why, if I annoyed him, he He is 

a clever fellow, Dorothy " — with an abrupt 
change of tone — " and he would stand no 
interference from me." 

"Yet he is your agent," argued the girl, 
sensibly. 

" Yes, but I What was I going to say t 

Anyway, I have no chance against him. You 
see, Dorothy " — presently, and more deliberate- 
ly — "I, too, must marry for money, unfortu- 
nately." 

'' Yes, of course. * Proputty, proputty's 
iverything.' " 

" There is Lady Ermine," Anthony went on, 
in his shallow, matter-of-fact way. " She has 
recommendations beyond wealth; but I sup- 
pose Joss goes in for her ; eh, Dorothy ?" — 
with ill-concealed curiosity. 

" Goes into what ?" inquired Dorothy, while 
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she understood quite well, and knew better 
than anyone how easily Josslyn might do so, 
if he would. 

"It is not quite fair," observed Anthony;. 
*^ but it is of no use saying a word against that. 
Ertnitie may be deceiving us, and pretending to 
prefer him — I often think she is — but, even if 
not, she must have her own way of course. 
After all, Trevor is an honourable fellow." 
" Why do you call your brother Trevor I" 
"Did I?" queried Anthony, inattentively. 
** Old habits stick to one." 

" Then you used to call him so f " 
*' I daresay," he answered, with exaggerated 
indifference. "I do not see that it matters 
what name one uses, when there is a choice of 
two. You may call me Josslyn, if you like, 
Dorothy." 

*^I do not like," she said; and an actual 
shiver ran through every nerve. 

" Then you do not think a rose by any other 
name, et-coBteraf Here we are. I must go 
back^ because I have an appointment with Oxley ^ 
but, if I possibly can, I will come in for you." 
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At first Dorothy begged him not to do so, in 
her real desire for the solitary walk ; but other 
thoughts came, and she nodded with a smile 
when he raised his hat to her^ reiterating his 
offer as she stood on the steps of Mr. Pugh's 
house, and showing plainly that he felt he 
should give her a pleasure equal to his own, if 
he could arrange another drive that day. 

She had spent a quiet, pleasant hour beside 
Mr. Pugh's invalid chair^ listening gratefully to 
all he would tell her of her mother, and then 
amusing him in her soft, bright, natural way^ 
when Mr. Bagot came in, and the whole atmo- 
sphere and character of the room seemed chang- 
ed by his loud, genial, one-sided discourse, and 
his large, jovial presence. 

"Better, PughV Ah, yes! Delighted to 
hear it 1" 

" Ton have not heard it." 

"You will get better still— get better daily, 
now," Mr. Bagot went on, apparently unaware 
of the feeble interpolation. ** You have turned 
the corner, and you will rush ahead now." 

"I am not better," said Mr. Pugh, with a 
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faint smile at this picture of himself; '^but I 
am cheered up to-day by my little friend." 

" Why, that is what I meant, of course ! 
Bless me, it is as bad not to be cheered up as 
not to be better. Tou remember the celebrated 
man who, when he was asked how. he was^ said, 
* My heart is better, but my early peas have gone 
to the devil.' Why, if his early peas had not 
gone to the devil just then, he would have 
been quite well ! Don't you seef No wonder 
you are cheered^ Pugh. So am I. Put the 
finishing touch to my bliss. Is a spot of your 
famous maraschino obtainable by fraud or 
cajolery? I have just been to the court on 
that poisoning business, and it is thirsty wea- 
ther. Do I remind you of that murderer who 
entered one day in his diary, with brief tender- 
ness, ^ Killed a young girl. Weather fine, and 
hotT 

** Mr. Bagot," said Dorothy, taking advantage 
of his silence, while he sipped the liqueur his 
senior had ordered in for him, " I have never 
yet thanked you for buying those two cows for 
me. I have told Mr. Pugh how very kind I 
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thought you both for advancing the naoney/* 
"Advancing! Nonsense, my dear young 
lady. You may buy a whole herd if you choose. 
At the same time, I could recommend more 
pleasing — not to say appropriate — parchases. 
Ah ! I drove a skilful bargain over those cows. 
Don't look shocked. It is my pride not to be 
taken in. Why, I delight in remembering that 
while I was a lad, serving my articles, I dis- 
covered one of the meanest and most ingenious 
little frauds ever practised, even in London ! 
There was an old man not far from our office 
who bought old gold, very, often in the smallest 
possible quantities, to sell again. I had once a 
broken ring to sell, and during the transaction 
my suspicions were excited. I went again and 
again, and saw through him. He always, while 
he weighed the metal, held the tiny scales 
rather high, and — whistled! His mouth was 
always over the scale with the weights in it, 
never over the other, and he could whistle the 
scale down. Of course I exposed him, but it 
went to my heart to do so, because he had 
acquired such marvellous proficiency. That 
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man shonld have been a lawyer. What a dif- 
ferent fellow, Pugh, from your idiotic D'Eresbyl 
Ob I for pity's sake, don't you mention him to 
me, Miiss Quentin ! I do feel so enraged against 
a man who excites one's sympathy, and wins 
one's goodwill, in defiance of one's better judg- 
ment. Bless my soul, what an idiot he is I But 
Pugh knows I always detected latent insanity, 
though our profession does not generally tempt 
lunatics." 

"No," put in Mr. Pugh, with quiet signifi- 
cance, " even Boccaccio would not be a lawyer 
after visiting Virgil's tomb." 

''It is all very well for you," laughed Mr, 
Bagot, "for you have a sensible partner to work 
for you; but you would feel it in my place. 
Confound the fellow, he worries me more than 
all the other clerks put together !" 

"Turn him away," suggested the invalid, 
with even a twinkle in his half-closed eyes ; as 
if he knew how this proposition would be 
received. 

"I wish I had, long ago," was the ready 
answer, as Mr. Bagot rose and looked from the 
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window, tapping on the panes, " before I had to 
undergo these new moods of his. There he is, 
wrapt in a dream all day, and yet struggling to 

be alert, and looking Confound the man, 

I don't believe he either eats or sleeps now I 
Something has changed him ; for he used posi- 
tively to boast how calmly he slept, and how 
heartily he took his two meals a day — never 
more than two." 

" I had hoped," said Mr. Pugh, wearily, " that 
he had dropped now into the calm and quiet of 
middle age." 

" Whereas he is insaner than ever." 

" His great zeal and warmth and energy only 
lie dormant — I always said so — and they would 
naturally cause him fits of depression ; but he is* 
an upright, blameless fellow, Bagot, and will 
be all right." 

" No doubt of it," replied Mr. Bagot, determin- 
ed not to smile ; " like that Californian worthy 
who 

* Endearoured to live a Christian Kfe, 
And carried a 'leren-inch bowie-knife.' " 

" I believe," said Mr. Pugh, with a smile for 
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Dorothy, "it is more disturbing to my partner 
to see a man of such impetuous temperament 
sitting subdued and quiet at his desk, than if he 
saw him — what shall I sayV — using the 'leven- 
inch bowie-knife ; and most of all to see him 
spending his life not only in poverty compara- 
tively, but depressed by such a lugubrious, 
soulless woman as D'Eresby's landlady ; tied to 
her by his own impulsive generosity, for she has 
no claim upon him beyond the simple claim of 
humanity which he has tightened for himself. 
I scarcely wonder that, like Jonah, Bagot thinks 
he does well to be angry. She is a most dismal 
and depressing woman." 

" And, pray, is not his conduct to her quite 
enough to prove insanity?" inquired the junior 
lawyer, irrepressible once more. " All the same, 
I always said it was an iniquitous thing that 
she should have such a burden laid upon her. 
What, Miss Quentin — tell you? Oh, there's 
nothing cheerful enough to tell I About eight 
years ago an uncle died and left this Miss 
Bosahn a hundred pounds. It set her up in 
business in Northeaton, but she failed ; and just 
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then Captain D'Eresby came here and entered 
our office — poor enough himself; but that i& 
neither here nor there. He found that Miss 
Bosahn's father had been the steward of a rela- 
tive of his, and not treated too generously; 
and so he went to lodge with her in that grim 
house near the Northgate. But there is a trifle 
to add to the story. About four years ago a 
later will was found; her uncle had changed his 
mind about his savings^ and the snob who in- 
herited all insisted on the poor creature re- 
funding her hundred. She could not do so, of 
course ; and D'Eresby bound himself to repay 
five shillings a week as long" as he is able, while 
she is to assist, if she gets better and has any- 
thing to do. She is a dress-maker. Isn't it a 
consolation that, though the population yearly 
increases, the average number of fools remains 
the same ?" 

" You see D'Eresby can be a good friend, 
Dorothy," smiled the old man, ** fool as Bagot 
would call him." 

" And as good a foe, I'll wager," put in the 
younger man, with cordiality. " It is my firm 
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conviction that he would like nothing better 
than to stand at earlj dawn with sword-blades 
crossed, duel h mart, dying to prove a woman 
immacnlate. I am an idiot to care about it one 
way or other, but it enrages me to watch a man 
with sach capacity for intense emoHon. fearleBS, 
inflexible — even ferocious, I think — quietly 
drudging all day at a profession he not only 
cannot like, but in which he has not an atom of 
personal interest to encourage a liking. How 
can he live on fifteen shillings a week ? Do not 
rise. Miss Quentin. I apologise for my rough, 
restless ways, but I hate to feel puzzled and 
nonplussed. Whenever I have quite convinced 
myself that D'£resby is mad, then I am com- 
fortable ; but, when any act of his or word of 
Pugh's puts me on another tack, I am put out, 
and needs must pay it back upon somebody. 
But you really must not go, for I have given 
my word that you should be here when Captain 
Torke calls for you. He was at our office 
just after I had seen his brother drive here with 
you and back alone, and I told him. He said 
the walk home would be too far for you, and 
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bade me detain you till he came. I knew Pugh 
would only be too glad. He was walking, but 
said he should go to Lynhead for his cart, and 
soon be back. Of course he walks with my 
motive — to get out of the reach of corpulence — 
eh. Miss Dorothy t It is no laughing matter " 
— humorously eyeing the two laughing faces. 
" It only shows that both he and I have 
common sense — the most uncommon sense of 
all." 

** Captain Yorke is no languid swell," said 
Mr. Pugh, after his laugh. " He likes the tonic 
of the sun. I suppose he will soon be leaving 
again^ Dorothy. I am always sorry. 1 wish he 
could settle at Lynhead, and could aflford " 

In his abrupt pause Dorothy rather nervously 
asked a question. 

"Has not he a fortune left by an aunt in 
Cornwall?" 

" An aunt in Cornwall ?" repeated Mr. Pugh, 
with a gaze of languid astonishment. "Oh, 
you mean " — swiftly removing his eyes to his 
partner's face, and then back to Dorothy's — 
" Mrs. Sagess's fortune I That is — gone." 
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•* Gone r echoed Dorothy, wondering. " Oh, 
goneT 

For what farther conid she say, while both 
the lawyers were looking down upon her, as if 
she had somehow overstepped the privilege of 
a friend ? 

" We do not yet," observed Mr. Bagot, very 
demonstratively turning away from Dorothy 
now that she had blnshed so shyly, *^ hear any- 
thing definite abont bis marriage with Earl 
Northeaton's daughter. I always was doubtful 
of his being shrewd enough to make marriage 
a steppingHstone. There are some men who 
will not pay a certain price, even for a fortune 
and power ; men who stand four-square, and 
can keep their independence of character, but 
who fail lamentably in doing sensible things in 
the way of marriage. I daresay now that 
Anthony Yorke will carry off his wealthy 
cousin, while his elder brother dallies over a 
proposal. Those impertinent, heartless, flimsy 
men generally do succeed where a manly, 
whole-hearted fellow fails. To Anthony one 
handsome girl is just the same as another. 
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while his brother would live — ^and die, I guess 
— ^for one." 

" Yet have you never heard," said Dorothy, 
laughing, though with rather tremulous lips, 
" that Josslyn Yorke is what you call a flirt ?" 

** Yes,'' returned Mr. Bagot, with rather un-* 
characteristic deliberation, ^^ I have — and so has 
Pugh. What matter ?" 

** h it no matter ?" queried Dorothy, scarcely 
guessing of the sadness in her eyes. 

"Dorothy," asked Mr. Pugh, suddenly, "is 
Oxley out at Ly nhead to-day I" 

"Yes, we met him; and Anthony returned 
because he had business with him." 

"Do not have more to say to him than you 
need, my dear." 

" Oxley is a clever fellow," said the younger 
man, with again his cordial laugh. " Oh, a capital 
fellow I Model farmer, company promoter, self- 
taught attorney-at-law, and rogue generally ! 
I never hear his step without thinking of the 
trade-mark on Hallos gunpowder, a gull on a 
piece of wreckage, and the Latin translated 
freely into * When you see me, look out for 
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squalls.' Ha, there is Captaia Torke ! What a 
fine pair he drives, yet he has brought no 
groom. Well, you will have a tSte-h-tHe. I 
always say there is something about him that 
even Lord Avory cannot boast, but I never 
know exactly what it is." 

"He will not come in, my dear," said Mr. 
Pugh, clasping his thin fingers round both 
Dorothy's hands, " as he has been here to-day. 
Good-bye ! I am always better for seeing you. 
Bagot will put you safely up. Good-bye 1" 

" If you please, sir," said Mr. Pugh's nurse, 
entering as soon as he was alone again, ^^ the 
young woman firom Kerry's hut is waiting, and 
begs you to see her for a minute. I told her 
you saw no one, but she has waited an hour on 
the chance, and seems very anxious. She 
would not let me come in to ask you while the 
young lady was here." 

" Nancy Kerry I" mused Mr. Pugh, in genuine, 
though languid surprise. *^ Send her in, nurse, 
but tell her I cannot give her more than five 
minutes." 

** I need not keep you more, sir," said Nancy, 
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bringing her own answer when this message 
had been delivered to her. " You know as 
much about me as I could tell about myself, 
except just one thing, I only want to ask you 
a question. I told Miss Quentin, who's just 
gone from here, so they say, about my sister 
and — Josslyn Yorke." 

*' Well I" questioned Mr. Pugh, sternly, in her 
pause. " No one could prevent you if you 
ohose to do so. A good-natured girl would not 
have done it ; but " 

"But I'm not good-natured/' interposed 
Nancy, with her old harsh laugh. "Nobody 
ever said I was, and nobody ever will. Don't 
waste the five minutes. 1 told her about Zara 
and Josslyn Yorke, and — that death in Corn- 
wall. You know it all, if nobody else does, 
except them and me — and now her. I want to 
know if I may tell her more ?" 

" No," was the lawyer's calm reply. " It is 
pot your secret." 

"I know that, else I should have told at 
once, and not had three days of misery. No 
matter though for that. It's only her I want 

n2 
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to Bpeak about, and the five mintites are going. 
May I tell her — no one else — if I first Knd her 
to secrecy V* 

"No." 

If Mr. Pugh had studied Kerry's daughter all 
her life, he could not have known better how to 
impress or silence her than by his calm, cold 
monosyllables. 

" You could surely give me leave just to tell 
that," persisted Nancy, faltering in her anxiety. 
*' It's making me miserabler than ever, and I've 
been miserable enough always — for worse causes 
— and might be having a rest now, as she's 
given us back our home. I can't think " — her 
voice growing passionate and eager, yet sup- 
pressed suspiciously, as if she fancied listeners 
outside the door near which she stood — " why I 
told her, for even then I knew somehow that 
she'd given me back the poor dumb brutes that 
loved me when nobody else did. And she'd 
given more even then, only I didn't know it. 
But it's no good remembering that" — with 
angry vehemence. " I did tell her, and now I 
always see her face — always ; for it showed she 
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■cared 'SO much — so much — though she didn't 
believe it — not all. And 1 remember her voice, 
and her — tenderness — I think it was tender- 
ness ; it seemed so to me, but I've seen little of 
that, and I don't know. When I saw her face, 
I knew what she'd felt while I told her ; but it 
was too late then. Don't let it all be too late 
now. Let me" — with a gaze of entreaty all 
the more piteous from its suspicion — "tell 
more 1" 

" No," the lawyer answered, still resolute in 
spite of increasing weariness. 

" Then suppose I tell without your leave ?" 
cried Nancy, in a new sharp tone. 

" You will not," he said, coldly. " Is Nezer 

well r 

"Yes, he's well. Aren't you glad? Every- 
body's glad when Nezer Kerry's well." 

" Yes, I am glad," replied Mr. Pugh, com- 
posedly. 

"What matter?" she cried, with a passion 
which was very different from her old sullen- 
ness. "Nothing matters to me now but that 
one thing. May I tell her ?" 
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" Decidedly No. Do you not hear ?*' 
"I hear" — elowly, as she turned from the 
room; *^I will not trouble you again. But 
maybe I shall take my own way, though that's 
always bad; everybody knows thafs bad; 
why shouldn't it be? There's not a soul in 
Northeaton to-day has spoken to me ; yet, if I'd 
met her, even in a crowded street, I know 
she'd What matter ? Yes, I heard." 
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CHAPTER X. 

" But rainbow words, light laugh, and thoughtless jest, 
These are the bars, the curtain to the breast, 
That shuns a scrutiny/^ 

rilHE soft west wind fanned Dorothy's bright 
-*• cheeks, and wooed her to a most strange 
and dangerous happiness, as, sitting high at 
Josslyn's side, she sped from the little town 
out into the wide, sweet summer land. As they 
drove — they two alone behind the perfect bays 
— she had been rejoicing that they did not 
pa/BS the little house in which Captain D'Eresby 
must lead such a joyless life, and the thought 
made her silent; but now that they had left 
the suburb, with its little white houses — trimmed 
profusely now with green — and were driving 
on among the farms and manors in their rare 
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old-fashioned Betting of elm and oak, she sud- 
denly broke her own silence, her companion 
having made no attempt to do so. 

** It was kind of you to come for me, Captain 
York ; but I could easily have walked back, for 
your brother drove me here." 

" Yes, but the walk is too much for you. Be- 
sides, you are not to be spared too long from 
Lynhead. We cannot do without you now, 
Miss Quentin ; you are the sunshine of the 
place." 

'^ Where was the sunshine through all the 
years before I came ?" she asked, a little nerv- 
ously. 

^^ A priest once asked a Protestant where his 
religion was before Luther's time," replied 
Josslyn, composedly; '^and he inquired in bis 
own turn where the priest's face was before it 
was washed. I could not venture such a reply." 

*^Not at all applicable. Mr. Noyes had 

arrived when I left, for Oh, Captain 

Yorke, I fear I was going to say I heard a 
Noyes, and that sort of thing is so objection* 
able !" 
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" Yes ; it is plain to see you have been with * 
Bagot," Josslyn answered, all his attention con- 
centrated on his horses* 

** I saw one portmanteau in the hall before I 
escaped, and it had MAN on it in capitals. I 
have been wondering whether I ought to have 
WOMAN on my boxes. . Have you MAN on 
yours ?" 

" Noyes's initials are unfortunate, are not 
they ? If I were he, I would drop one or add 
another. He is Mathew Alison Noyes. You 
will like him, Dorothy." 

" There is no need," she said, unaware of the 
wistfulness in her tone ; ^' Alice does." 

"True,'' said Josslyn, briefly. "He needs 
no more ; I should not, if I had the one love I 
seek." 

" It would be very nice," said Dorothy, with 
superlative indifference. '* I was thinking only 
to-day what a blessing, even to me. Lady 
Ermine Courtier's affection had been." 

" Has it V questioned Josslyn, turning to 
look at her, as if her voice had told him how 
pale she had grown, " You give Ermine even 
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more than she has given you. While I '* — 
gravely — *'have nothing to give her. You 
know that all I have to give is yours, Dorothy. 
You know how dear you are to me. I have 
never kept it secret, or even tried to ; have 1 1 
All my eflfbrt has been to make you like me ; 
and I have tried for that as 1 never dreamed of 
trying after anything on earth." 

*' Except to pass examinations," interpolated 
Dorothy, looking around her with no appear- 
ance of nervously avoiding his gaze. 

" 1 never tried to keep it a secret ; and, if I 
.had, I should have failed. You know how I 
seek your presence, never happy elsewhere, 
never content without you; you know how I 
seek all my light in your dear eyes. I have 
made no secret of trying to prevent another 
man bearing away the life of my heart. I have 
sometimes wondered you did not hate me, I 
have so wearied you." 

"No," put in Dorothy, involuntarily, her 
heart beating in strong sympathy with his; 
" never that." 

" I ought to give up hope," he said — he was 
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lookiDg away from her now over the far-off 
river, and her eyes, following his, grew sad and 
yearning — " yet it is too strong within me — as 
my love is. I never loved before " 

" Oh, hush I" she cried, and he turned to her 
in wonder. 

" You do not mistrust me, Dorothy ? If you 
do^ tell me so. I have been vain and conceited 
— selfish, too, T know — fancying 1 might win 
you even yet ; but, if you mistrust me, tell me 
so and kill the hope at once." 

*' Oh, how much^ much better it would have 
been," she said — and there was real anguish in 
her voice — ** if you had never seen me I" 

"No," he answered, seeing how she could 
suffer in her sympathy with him, " never think 
that. I shall be grateful all my life for know- 
ing you. A man would not willingly shut out 
the sunlight^ though he knows the darkness 
must soon fall. I will control my longing and 
not distress you — I will indeed — for 1 would 
rather anything than your sorrow. There is 
no sacrifice I would not make for your happi- 
ness ; and if any memory of me is to make 
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yon Bad, I would even pray you to forget 
me. 

" I could not, and I will not try," she said, 
softly ; and then for a little time they both were 
silent, while the sun sank behind the Lynhead 
woods, and the trees grew sad and sombre for 
all its warm red light. 

** I so well remember," said Dorothy present- 
ly, striving to speak with unconcern and on a 
trivial subject, ^^ climbing the western heights 
at Dover to see the sun set." 

** And never again, I suppose ?" he questioned, 
laughing ; and Dorothy never dreamed that the 
laugh was an effort. 

"Yes, once more, lured by the prospect of 
seeing a church of the Knights Templars." 

"And you saw it?" 

" After a time. At first I could not, it was 
so near the ground. Oh, what a glare there 
was that afternoon I Two troops — no, not 
troops, and you will laugh. Captain Yorke, if I 
say groups— of soldiers were being drilled^ and 
it seemed to me that the sergeants were killing 
themselves in their fierce authority, and the men 
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in their fierce obedience. I have often thought 
of it since, when you have been extolling your 
profession." 

He had laughed in the first minute, in the 
next he spoke with a sternness almost sad. 

" Even the life a man loves may— Well,, 
he cannot always keep it." 

" But you can," she said, with almost fright- 
ened earnestness. 

'' In any case, there are other lives for a man, 
and " 

"And * Peace has her victories/" quotes 
Dorothy, gently, in his pause. 

He turned to her eagerly and gladly for one 
moment, touching her gloved hand with his 
own ; then he turned back again, with an odd 
little laugh, and, hearing this, Dorothy's gentle, 
earnest mood vanished. 

" Could you fancy me now in any other pro- 
fession, Dorothy ?" 

** No ; not any more than I could fancy the 
disarming of that warlike person celebrated in 
song." 

" Whom do you mean ?" 
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" I do not know his name — only his achieve- 
ments. His biography begins — 

^ There was a little man, and he had a little gun, 
And his bullets they were made of lead, lead, lead.' '' 

The smile was gone from his face^ and no 
wishing now of hers could bring it back again. 

" I have always noticed/' he said, " how 
nothing in my life has ever awakened interest 
in you. I do not wonder, for there is nothing 
in my life to be proud of. What a fool I have 
been ever to imagine you could feel interest — I 
have even dreamed of more than interest— in 
me 1 I am neither clever, nor rich, nor hand- 
some, nor even a lady's man." 

''A lady's man is indispensable to a lady's 
happiness," put in Dorothy, serenely. 

" Shall 1 throw my old nature to the winds, 
then, Dorothy," he asked, looking half anxious- 
ly, half quizzically into her demure face, *^ and, 
instead of being ready to go ' Everywhere 
whither Eight and Glory lead,' say. Every- 
where whither Love and Dorothy lead ?" 

" Would you I" she asked, with inexplicable 
apprehension. 
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" No," he answered, quietly. ** Do not let 
me mislead you even for a moment. Why do 
you look sorry for me ! I was not trying to 
intrude myself by the side-path of pity, I will 
wait; and I will trust" — with earnest quietude 
— '" where no man who waited reverently ever 
trusted in vain." 

" I am not worth all you offer me — I naeau, 
all you think of me," said Dorothy, recklessly. 
** I am so false, and I told a lie — once." 

" In Dover?" he asked, smiling. " I remem- 
ber. It was about the empty hotel." 

*' No ; it was worse." 

'' Could not be," he said, cool in his thought- 
ful consideration for her. ** Besides, I remember 
everything you told me there; eveti to your 
having sought recreation in the museum." 

"Aren't museums dismal when one goes alone?" 

** Oh, Dorothy," he cried, '* if 1 could but pre- 
vent your ever feeling lonely again I" 

" I never shall — in the Dover Museum.'^ 

" You do your best to disillusion me," said 
Josslyn, presently, with a new, stern calmness. 
'*It is not your fault — fault 1" he repeated, with 
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a curt laugh — "that I love you bo entirely. 
You hold a great power ia your hands, Miss 
Quentin. Do you ever think of that, or of 'the 
harm that your light words may do? You 
know the old tradition that Adam's first wife 
still lives — always young and beautiful — and 
strangles men who love her with one golden 
hair." 

" What a delightful, painless death I But 
you must never make that allusion before a girl 
who is beautiful or has golden hair," said Doro* 
thy, reflectively. *' Of course, to me you may 
say it with impunity, though perhaps a nonde- 
script-coloured hair would strangle a man, if 
allowed sufiicient time." 

" Dorothy, I often — oh, so often I — cannot 
understand you." 

" You see, Captain Yorke, you are accustom- 
ed to old families," she explained, quaintly ; 
*^ and I belong to potters ; so that is accounted 
for. I wish you did not forget." 

" I wish I did not," he said, sternly, and did 
not speak again while they drove through the 
shadowy park. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

' "If men were kind to one 
Another, and if women — ^harder task — 
Were kind to women, would the world be still 
Distraught and miserable ?^* 

" /\UEEN'S weather for you, as usual, Alice," 
^ said Lady Ermine Courtier, as she came 
into the hall at Lynhead on Alice Yorke's birth- 
day. " Happy returns, dear, and many ! Syd- 
ney drove here first, because he thought a seat 
in his drag might be of service to some one. 
Lady Letitia is not coming to the picnic, yet 
begged us not to forego it on her account ; she 
dreads climbing, but will drive here in the 
brougham for the evening party. Is it the 
usual programme, Alice ?" 

*'Yes; we lunch at the Knolls, wander 
among the hills, meet other guests here for 

VOL. II. 
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high tea, dance, and sup — yes, just the usual 
programme. And I am glad to say that, just 
as usual, father will go with us to-day. He 
could not bear, he said, to damp my picnic by 
his absence, though he has been fearing the 
fatigue. He seems pretty well this morning. 
Joss is going to drive the waggonette." 

''Oh, I fancied he would drive his own 
T-cart I" 

" So he would, but father likes the waggon- 
ette, and likes Josslyn to drive him." 

" You and Mr. Noyes, I suppose, go to- 
gether?" inquired Ermine, looking around, as 
if the answer were a matter of very trivial 
moment to her. 

" Yes. We all seem ready now, except Doro- 
thy. Where is she, Sophy ?" 

« Still at her toilet," laughed Sophy. '* Not 
because it is an elaborate one, but because it is 
a failure. She gave her dress to some un- 
known woman in Northeaton to make. Ermine, 
and naturally she has to suflfer for her whim." 

" But she has other dresses," suggested Alice ; 
while Lady Ermine grew angry with herself 
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for being conscious that this inteUigence had 
not been wholly displeasing to her. 

"Yes; but you will not find Dorothy acting 
in 60 ordinary and sensible a manner as to put 
on one of her really pretty summer gowns. She 
must needs have this clumsy thing made, and 
wear it on such a lovely summer day as this, 

only fit for Oh, you may well look ashamed, 

Dorothy !" Sophy went on, with a change of 
tone, as Dorothy entered the hall. "I am 
telling of your eccentricities ; and I am sure 
Ermine will want to know who is your dress- 
maker." 

"Miss Rosahn, 2, Northgate Villas," said 
Dorothy, composedly. " If Suzette ever needs 
a dressmaker's help in a small way, will you 
remember, please. Ermine V 

"Behold the specimen costume!" exclaimed 
Sophy, turning Dorothy round to exhibit her, 
while the girls all joined in her laugh. " Do- 
rothy would not take the liberty of giving 
directions, and here is the result." 

" But why wear it to-day ?" inquired Alice, 
not without reason, as they contemplated the 

o2 
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plain dress of soft, dark cloth, tight-fitting and 
untrimmed. 

"Because Captain D'Eresby is coming to- 
day/' said Dorothy, simply ; " and, as he lodges 
with Miss Rosahn, I want him to tell her of ray 
dress. It is rather autumnal, perhaps ;. but 1 
could only afford a new one just now by having 
it to be useful later on." 

•* But you were not obliged to get one for her 
to make," smiled Ermine ; ** and I think, dear, 
I shall be wise to keep to Suzette — and Paris." 

"You do not look exactly bad, Dorothy," 
observed Sophy, still contemplating the beauti- 
ful young figure. 

"It suits her better than her home-made 
tennis-gown," added Miss Barber, addressing 
the group. " That always suggests her being 
tied up in towels.*' 

" And does not this ?" queried Dorothy, 
serenely. 

" Dorothy," whispered Alice, drawing her 
aside, " you had better change your mind ; you 
will just have time. Put on your white, or I 

pompadour, or better still, your pale blue sateen, 
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for you look so very pretty in that, dear." 

" No — no," said Dorothy, shaking her bright 
head. " I like this best." 

"Just as. if you positively did not wish to 
look pretty, you baby !" 

'* Miss Quentin, you will let me lighten 
Yorke's freight, will you not?" asked Lord 
Avory, coining up to her. " He is certain to 
have promised to call for numberless waifs and 
strays. Will you come on our drag f " 

It was such a frank and unabashed selection 
that Dorothy could have declined just as frankly, 
but she did not. She blushed nervously ; and 
Avory, seeing this, was recalled to a sense of 
his own remissness. 

" Sophy, I hope you will come too. I am 
afraid I coolly took your consent for granted 
because Anthony has accepted a seat." 

"Captain Yorke," said Dorothy — she had 
quietly turned aside to Josslyn, and looked 
anxiously into his face — "how is Captain 
D'Eresby going?" 

*'0h! he is all right,^' said Josslyn, under^ 
standing her kindly thought. " 1 have sent my 
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cart into Northeaton for him, and it is to wait^ 
because he may not be at liberty when it 
arrives. He will drive back with us. How are 
you going? On Avory's drag?" 

He said it lightly, feeling confident this 
would be what she preferred ; and, though it 
cost him a real eflfort, she could not detect that, 
just as he could not guess how anxiously she 
wished even in such a trifle to do right. 

**How is Mr. Anthony going?" she asked, 
without the faintest suspicion that this would 
sound strange to Anthony's brother. 

" On Lady Ermine's drag, of course," said 
Josslyn, smiling. 

*' Oh 1 yes, and Lady Ermine with you — I 
see ! Then may I go with Anthony ?" 

" Of course you may go exactly as you like," 
said Joselyn, quietly ; " but Lady Ermine is not 
coming with me." 

He stayed beside her for a few seconds after 
he said it, as if he hoped she would propose 
something else ; then he left her talking with 
Avory, and went out to the waiting carriages. 
He settled Alice in her own comfortable phaeton, 
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and jested with Noyes over his idleness in 
letting her drive ; he arranged the support and 
cushions in his father's seat; and just then 
little Sir Marmaduke Coddington rode up and 
asked if anyone had a seat for him, or whether 
he should ride on. 

" As if/' laughed Josslyn, " you had not as- 
certained that Avory has his drag here, and a 
seat to spare beside Lady Ermine I You are a 
vile impostor, Coddington. Take Sir Marraa- 
duke's horse in," he added to one of the attend- 
ant grooms. 

''Captain Yorke," said Dorothy — and he 
started, though she spoke so gently, for he had 
not seen her there beside him in the shadowy 
old porch — " if I went on the drag, would Lady 
Ermine have my seat in the waggonette ?" 

" No. Coddington has come, and you would 
break his heart if you suggested her leaving 
the drag. He and Anthony will take good care 
of her, if you take " 

" If I take care of Lord Avory," she concluded, 
blushing vividly in spite of the coolness of the 
words. " But would it vex yoq very much if I 
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leave Lord Avory unprotected just this once, 
and sit with — Mr, Yorke V* 

'^ With us f he asked^ his face brightening. 
" You know how we want you always." 

"Then may I ask Lord Avory to offer the 
seat to Ethel ?" 

Josslyn laughed the prompt gay laugh she 
heard but seldom now. 

"Though Avory may be obedient even to 
that extent/' he said, "do not you trouble. 
Why do you try to think for everybody !" 

" Because," said Dorothy, simply, " everybody 
thinks for me — but I fail." 

" Of course you fail," he answered lightly, as 
Avory approached, evidently pursuing Dorothy. 
" Miss Quentin says she will drive with my 
father, Avory, I am glad to say. It is very 
kind of her to resist the drag for his sake ; and 
you must give her her reward on our return." 

She guessed that he fancied he pleased her 
best so, and ensured her pleasure later on, 
without her being troubled ; and, looking into 
his face, she knew well that he wished for her 
pleasure or enjoyment far before his own. She 
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stood to watch the drag start, Ethel at the 
viscount's side, Ermine behind, between Sir 
Marmaduke and Anthony, and the servants, 
magnificent and motionless, as if a part of the 
machine. Then Jossljn assisted her to her 
place opposite to his father without trying to 
tefdpt her tp the seat beside him, which Sophy 
placidly appropriated, for they were to call for 
other friends. Now and then they caught sight 
of the drag in advance, and before very long 
they overtook the phaeton, merrily bantering 
Alice as they passed on. Mr. Yorke enjoyed 
the beautiful noon- day drive as much as the 
young ones did, and pointed out to Dorothy a 
hundred things upon the familiar road. He 
told her whither the many bridle-paths which 
crossed the heath would lead her, and proved, 
she said, how deeply he had studied the old 
finger-posts which pointed so weirdly here and 
there upon the wide expanse. He showed her 
the way on which he used to ride from Lyn- 
head when he was wooing — ^five and thirty 
years before — galloping to within sight of the 
house of his love, and then walking slowly to 
lengthen the time. 
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" Or perhaps," suggested Dorothy, demurely, 
" you would have been too early." 

So she wooed him on to talk to her, Josslyn 
so silent that he might even have been listen- 
ing too, while she watched the hills lose their 
purple hue as she came nearer, then from fea- 
thery, misty grey growing to golden green* 
The horses were pulled up before a tall red 
inn at the foot of the great chain of hills, and 
the party met to separate once more, but this 
time falling into groups or pairs without pre- 
meditation, and changing as they climbed the 
smooth green turf, running sometimes and sit- 
ting at others, now helping each other, now 
hindering, but always ready with a laugh or 
gay reply. Lord Avory seemed to take it for 
granted that Dorothy needed his hand per- 
petually, and, though she never took it, he 
sturdily tried to maintain his place beside her, 
resuming it directly after she had succeeded 
in for a time eluding him. If Mr. Yorke had 
accompanied themj she would have kept with 
him ; but he had taken a mountain-pony at the 
inn, and was riding by a more circuitous way. 
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" I preaume," remarked Mr. Noyes to Alice, 
as they two plodded up the hill unmolested, 
varying the interchange of plans and endear- 
ments with a little criticism on their compan- 
ions, " that your friend Miss Quentin is betrothed 
to the viscount. He takes possession of her 
just as I do of you.^' 

"I positively think he means it seriously. 
Think what exaltation it will be for Dorothy 1" 

"She takes it calmly, do you not think, 
dear?" 

'^ Curiously, I think ; in jest, yet, as it might 
be, gratefully. I often cannot understand 
Dorothy. Of course I like her very much," 
added Alice, earnestly ; " but I should think 
better of her if she could better appreciate 
Josslyn." 

"Does she not? I am sorry to see Sir 
Marmaduke trying to monopolise Lady Ermine, 
though of course she would not let him rival 
Josslyn I" 

" Oh, no," laughed Alice. " But Ethel never 
can climb without his arm, so he is sure to be 
somewhere assisting her." 
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" I heard by chance a strange thing in town 
the other day, Alice," said Mr. Noyes, as they 
trod slowly on, arm within arm. " That Oxley 
— your agent — had alluded to his engagement 
with the rich Miss Barber." 

*'An invention," said Miss Torke, placidly. 
. " Mr. Oxley scarcely ever visits at Lynhead, 
except taking luncheon when he happens to be 
with father on business, or coming to dine with 
us at very rare intervals as a sort of form, and 
when we are alone. You see he is not with us 
to-day.'' 

''I noticed that, dear; but, notwithstanding 
all you say, the rumour reached me^ Of course 
I can gauge his motive for asserting such a 

r 

possibility, but — well, I should not like to tell 
your brothers or Mr. Yorke. There comes 
Josslyn. Whom is he with ?" 

" Oh, I see it all now \" said Alice, glad to 
stop and regain her breath as she looked below. 
''That is Captain D'Eresby, and Josslyn had 
waited for him. How thoughtful V 

'* Then how can Miss Barber climb f inquired 
Mr. Noyes, practically. 
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" Oh, he will make it up to her now ! Having 
once brought Captain D'Eresby among us, it 
will be all right. Be genial to him, Mathew^ 
for Josslyn's sake.'' 

" No, for yours," corrected her lover. 

And he kept his word, being scarcely to 
blame that his geniality was a little forced and 
patronising; while Alice too was friendly in 
her sensible and circumspect fashion. So were 
others, though a few of the party cast scru- 
tinising and suspicious glances at him; but 
Anthony Torke was the only one who openly 
betrayed a cold, morose displeasure at the pres- 
ence of — ^as he phrased it in his angry thoughts 
— that lawyer's drudge. But for all this, as he 
told her afterwards, Dorothy's sweet friendliness 
made amends a thousandfold. It was different 
from all the others, and gave him perfect happi- 
ness. Once or twice Josslyn caught himself 
wondering over it ; her sympathy was so dainty 
and delicate, yet so gay and unconstrained ; so 
watchful, yet so instinctive ; so thoughtful, yet 
so spontaneous. Mr. Yorke spoke of it when — 
having declined all suggestions and invitations 
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to walk after the abundant meal which they 
called luncheon and the idling over coffee 
which followed it — he found himself comfortably 
ensconced for a rest, and Josslyn still near him. 
" In spite of its worn look, Joss, the happiest 
face here is D'Eresby's. This is a red-letter day to 
him ; but do not let Dorothy weary herself in 
her great kindness. I never saw anything 
prettier than her quiet, sweet consideration for 
him ; so unobtrusive too. One could fancy she 
had felt what it is to be poor and solitary." 

'' Or rather," said Josslyn, watching Dorothy 
wait for and talk to D*Eresby, though Avory 
was on her other side, " she has thought what 
it might be, as she has thought most things." 

** She is frank enough about her somewhat 
vagrant and unique educational advantages, 
Josslyn," said the squire, smiling ; " yet I fail to 
find how or where she has acquired the power 
— not usual in girls of twenty — of putting her- 
self so readily in the place of another." 

^* Never acquired, is it?" asked the young 
man, watching still how, though the viscouut 
was doing his best to circumvent her, Dorothy 
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bad won others into their group, and was stroll- 
ing on in a manner so exceedingly leisurely 
that separation was almost impossible. True, 
those who wished to leave her behind could 
do so easily — and that was what Josslyn fancied 
her motive to be — but no one could lure her on 
to leave others in the rear. 

*' Do not let me keep you, Josslyn," said his 
father, breaking this thought ; *' I want you all 
to enjoy this day. Surely you will no longer 
leave Ermine to be bored by Coddington I" 

" She has Sophy and Anthony with her too." 

" Yes," laughed the squire ; *' and when you 
join them Sophy will fall to Sir Marmaduke, as 
yon will see, and Anthony go back to Dorothy. 
She is always ready to be his companion. 
She seems very much Anthony's friend. Joss." 

" Yes," said Josslyn, simply ; " she likes 
Anthony." 

Later on he was to hear this fact expressed 
in other ways ; and, though his heart was sore, 
it amused him a little, because he understood 
her best of all. Later still he met his father 
sauntering down towards the inn between 
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Dorothy and D'Eresby, chatting willingly and 
raerrily with both. 

*' We staVted early," explained Dorothy, in 
her cool, frank way, ''because we are sensible 
and do not care to spoil a pleasant bonr by 
hurrying." 

" We old folk," supplemented Mr. Yorke, with 
a little loving tap on the girFs shoulder, — " We 
dismissed the young ones summarily." 

After that not one of Lady Ermine's gentle 
smiles, or Ethel Barber's scarce-veiled hints, 
seemed wasted on Josslyn. He was eagerly 
and anxiously at their service, for a great glad- 
ness had filled his heart, as if the girl he loved 
so devotedly had been tender to him as he had 
seen her to others ; and, though even to himself 
he could not have explained this feeling, it 
filled his heart with a nameless strange rejoic- 
ing. To Lady Ermine^ who sat beside him on 
the waggonette, he made the home's drive home 
seem like five minutes, and even Alice was 
roused to wonder over Josslyn's infectious 
gaiety. 

The summer afternoon was waning when the 
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picnic party reached Lynhead, and they had 
scarcely changed their dresses when the even- 
ing guests began to arrive. Then came the 
long, merry, unceremonious meal for which 
Pelly nourished a lordly contempt, as " not the 
old rejeem,"and after that an assembling in the 
hall, which looked so large with its furniture all 
removed except the armour, and its floor gleam- 
ing. The wide entrance-door was open, but cur- 
tains fell between the brilliant changing scene 
within and the still twilight scene without. 

"How beautiful Miss Quentin looks in white 1'^ 
whispered Mr. Noyes to his fiancee, in the 
medley and the buzz of conversation. "I can- 
not imagine how your brothers keep their 
hearts. I could not if I had not forfeited mine 
long ago." . 

" But they have too," smiled Alice. " Lord 
Avory is the one who has fallen a victim to 
Dorothy. Do you notice how he takes it for 
granted that everyone will allow his claim and 
leave her to him 1" 

"She does not, though. She seems this 
evening just the same to everyone, which rather 
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surprises me, because on the hills to-day she 
almost devoted herself to that old military 
fellow; and before that, ever since my arrival, I 
have fancied her to be at Anthony's beck. She 
would stroll with him when with no one else." 

" Yes, she likes Anthony," said Alice, so little 
comprehending. 

'* Are you enjoying yourself, Sophy I" whis- 
pered Dorothy, with inexplicable wistfulness as 
she noticed Sophy*s restless glances and rather 
inattentive manner. 

*' Of course," replied Sophy, a little sharply, 
while her cheeks grew scarlet. " Pray do not 
watch me all the evening, Dorothy. Not that 
you are likely to," she added, growing at her 
ease again ; *' you are too much bound up 
in your own enjoyment. How happy you 
look, even when you talk to that stupid 
lawyer-man, though, fortunately for you, you 
are not allowed many opportunities for in- 
dulging that whim. Oh, Lady Letitia" — 
Lady Letitia Chilton, on Mr. Yorke's arm, had 
come upon the girls in their semi-retreat, and 
had paused with gracious complacency — "we 
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were so sorry you could not come to our pic- 
nic !" said Sophy, promptly receiving the 
proffered hand and then resigning it for Doro- 
thy. But Dorothy stood silently ungrateful for 
that bliss vouchsafed ; and, though the delicate 
colour came and went nervously in her cheeks, 
she only bowed with cold, grave dignity. 

" Now, Miss Quentin, the dance is forming," 
jsaid Captain Yorke at that moment, speaking 
for Lady Letitia to hear. "Please do not 
delay." 

Dorothy knew why he had rescued her from 
Lady Letitia's cold and supercilious gaze, and 
she thanked him as they went away together ; 
but the nervous colour still fluttered in her 
<;heeks, and she felt herself humiliated in his 
eyes. 

" I am so resentful," she said — and, though 
he had taken her from Lady Letitia^s presence, 
he did not attempt to excuse her — " I know it, 
yet I do not change. Oh, I do not know" — as 
her eyes met D'Eresby's for a moment — " even 
yet what I owe to Lady Letitia 1" 

"Never mind," he answered, lightly then. 

p2 
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" Of course, when I claimed you, I knew you 
were not engaged to me for this dance. Is it 
Avory or Anthony who is to be your partner?" 

" Why ask that as if one were a matter of 
course ?" 

** Oh, Anthony, is it ? May I have the next V 

**No, please," said Dorothy, rather uncon- 
ventionally, and with unconscious wistfulness, 
as she looked at one rather solitary-looking 
figure apart from the dancers. *' Later on, 
please." 

^* Very well," said Josslyn, letting his brother 
take his place ; and then he sauntered back to 
Lady Letitia. 

'^ An old friend of yours is here to-night," he 
said, allowing Mr. Yorke to take his not 
unwilling departure. 

''You mean Geraldine Quentin. She is no 
friend of mine. A most ungrateful girl 1 But 
then what ought I to have expected from one 
who is not a lady ?" 

" Do not let Avory hear you say that. Lady 
Letitia. It sounds comic here, where we know 
her so well ; but Avory might — resent it." 
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"I believe Lord Avory to be too sensible a 
cian," she said, stonily, " to allow a butterfly 
like that to captivate him. Is she this friend 
then, Captain Yorke ?" 

'* No, it is a man one does not meet so often 
now as you and Mr. Chilton used to do years 
ago, and Earl Northeaton. I mean " — rather 
hastily, as the lady evinced a benign curiosity — 
^'your husband's old friend, and your cousin, 
Paul D'Eresby." 

"Oh," said Lady Letitia, blandly — Captain 
Yorke was not looking into her face, or he 
might have been startled by its expression — 
"to extend your hospitality to him, even on 
such an informal and festal occasion, is rather 
eccentric generosity ; but still it was well- 
meant, and of course, now that I know this 
is a mixed assembly, I can avoid whom I 
choose." 

" Each of our guests can do that certainly." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" I and my miBtress, Edde by side, 
So one day more am I deified. 
Who knows but the world may end to-night ?" 

*' CAPTAIN D^ERESBY, I promised to sit 
^ with you through this dance. Do you 
forget to claim the promise ?" 

«1 feared," he said, looking almost reverenti- 
ally into Dorothy's bright face, and then de- 
precatingly up into Anthony's. " I have no 
right to claim a grace accorded in such kind- 



ness." 



" I think not/' said Anthony, while his slow, 
contemptuous glance took in every detail of the 
old-fashioned dress-suit. " Miss Quentin is very 
generous ; but she ought not to be allowed to 
sacrifice her own enjoyment ; and we must 
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draw the line for her, as she will not for 
herself." . 

" I will draw my own lines, thank you» 
Anthony," she said, with qniet dignity, as she 
placed her hand within D'Eresby's arm; *'and 
one of them is against dancing twice together 
with the same partner." 

** I was to blame," said D'Eresby ; and she 
saw how he had only with diflSculty repressed 
his own hasty reply. "In my happiness at 
your concession, I had forgotten that I am not 
young, while the young, of course, could not 
forget. How grateful I am to you for this 
delight !" he went on, as they walked slowly to 
the almost deserted drawing-rooms. 

''Are you enjoying yourself?" asked Doro- 
thy, childishly, while she wondered why one 
man should be so grateful for what another 
looked on as even less than his due. 

*' Enjoying myself I" — the worn face brighten- 
ing pitifully. *' How kind, and good, and merci- 
ful it was of you to remember me ; for that I 
am here I know I owe to you ! Yes, I feel as I 
used to feel years agone, in a lighter life. Did 
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I not say the twenty-first was my auspicious 
day ? In one's career things go in circles ; do 
they not, Miss Queutin ? History repeats itself, 
and in a cycle of years — ^say, seven — occur im- 
portant crises in our lives. Why not? The 
planetary influences strike the electric chain 
which darkly binds ns. You doubt this. I can 
read it in your face. This is the twenty-first, 
and I could not resist the temptation to come, 
though I have been afraid of the unfamiliarity 
now to me of such a scene, and my old-fashion- 
ed presence, and unfitting ways. But surely, I 
thought, I could not have lost all my old 
gentlemanliness, and if I tried " 

" You had no need to try,'^ she said, gently, 
as they sat down on one of the deeply-cushioned 
window-seats, " being a gentleman." 

" Thank you,'' he answered, simply ; ** but 
so little remains to me of my old life ; and now " 
— with nervous slowness — " living as I do on 
one idea, I shall grow worse. I cannot help it. 
I think of you in all places, at all times. So 
deeply and gratefully 1 thank you, that that is 
the one engrossing thought of my charmed life. 
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I know I am old, yet I am living now the one 
romance of my eventful and mistaken life. 
Earth offers so little joy in reality, that I must 
needs grasp what memory and — ^imagination 
give me." 

"Oh I Captain D'Eresby," said Dorothy, 
earnestly, " I have given you nothing 1 Please, 
please do not idealize me." 

"Is what yon have given me nothing V he 
questioned, with a flashing brightness in his 
sunken eyes. "Are your gracious friendship 
and your sweet sympathy — nothing? Is it 
nothing to have lifted the dark clouds of dis- 
ti-ust from my soul, to have given me back my 
old faith? Oh I heaven, what have you not 
given me ? No, do not turn away ; I will con- 
trol myself. I have alarmed you, just as I did 
before when I was so happy. Then you were 
pitiful and hid it ; but — ^I saw the fear, and I 
have hated myself for it. And I have striven 
to-day — ah, you can never know how I have 
striven 1 — to be calm, and English and un- 
moved ; but it is not possible." 

" Oh 1 yes," said Dorothy, kindly, " you have 
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been calm and — and English I" with a little 
laugh. 

** And you are satisfied V he questioned, 
eagerly, his lined face flushing like a girl's. 
" Oh, you make me very happy 1 I was so 
anxious! I had dreamed so often of being 
under the same roof with my destiny ; and I 
could not believe in its probable reality, for I 
had said I would give my life for one hour with 
you. And — now it is true." 

" And you have not given your life for it," 
smiled Dorothy; but the answering smile she 
hoped for did not come. 

"Yesterday," he said, quietly, **the little 
looking-glass in my room fell, and was broken." 

Then Dorothy laughed, though her heart 
was a little heavy as she heard the heaviness 
in his. 

" Still superstitious V 

" Can I help it V he asked, gently. " I have 
always been warned. And can I fight destiny ? 
But death will not come to me unwelcomed. I 
shall await you then, and there will be no wide 
separation as there is now. Yon said you should 
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not marry ; so no one will claim you then- 
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" Oh, hush !" breathed Dorothy, in frightened, 
sorrowful tones ; but he went softly on, as if 
not hearing. 

^'This world is but for seventy years, the 
other for ever ; and in deaths as in life, I am 
yours. You cannot help this. Destiny gave 
me to you — destiny which never can give you 
to me ! — and you cannot help it. You gave 
me life, and the life you gave is yours. Now 
in your presence I feel like — other men ; but 
this hour will soon be over, and then it will be 
the old dead routine. If only I had hard things 

to do r 

*' I know that feeling," the girl said, involun- 
tarily. 

"No, nol" he cried, his dim eyes filled with 
sadness, as he looked eagerly into hers. " It is 
impossible that you should know it. You could 
not chafe ungratefully against your fate as I do. 
Sometimes I feel that, if I do not strenuously 
govern my passionate and impatient temper, I 
shall do some dreadful deed. Ah 1 how I should 
like to pass now quietly away and sin no more 'y 
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I feel so gratefal and so glad, so proud in 
your precious friendship 1 If yon withdraw it, 
then farewell to all on earth/' 

**Do yon think. Captain D'Eresby," said 
Dorothy, trying to lead his thonghts away, and 
wondering over the patient look of one who 
dreaded so bin own impatience^ ^^ yon wonld go 
into the hall for my fan ? I slipped it under 
the arm of one of the carved figures on the 
mantel while I was talking with Mr. Noyes — 
just for fun. Would you T 

" Would I r* he echoed. *' Clommand me 
anything, my chieftainess, and you shall see. 
To serve you I would jeopardise everything/' 

"There is no jeopardy in this," she said, 
laughing to distract him, though yet frightened 
and unnerved a little by the power she held. 
" Ton always use such unusual words." 

" Old-fashioned ones," he said, and smiled in 
his quiet, patient way. " I will go now ; but I 
feel as if I may not return to this same happy 
hour. It would be too great a joy for me. I 
have kept you too long now; yet my impas- 
sioned soul tries not to be selfish." 
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"I shall await your return here, Captain 
D'Eresby," said Dorothy, with all the quiet un- 
concern she could assume. "You know, of 
course, that Lady Letitia Chilton is here ?" 

" Here !" he repeated, with strong, suppressed 
excitement and a fierce restlessness in his eyes. 
** She here, and well, and taking ease and pleas- 
ure ; yet I have asked on my knees that a judg- 
ment should fall on which of us was wrong. If 
I were wrong that I might suffer, and if she 
were wrong that she should I Well, it will 
come I And she is here ! Ah, now " — with a 
strange, bright, sudden smile — " I understand 
why the looking-glass fell !" 

Left alone, Dorothy turned and opened the 
window behind her, leaning from it and breath- 
ing gratefully the scented, still night air. It 
was a fair, calm summer night; and though 
the music and the voices, and even the foot- 
steps in the hall, reached her here, and now and 
then the low, mellow baying of the staghounds 
from without, it was silent by comparison, and 
soothed her, and prepared her to go back and. 
be again the girl they all thought gay, and. 
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careless, and heart-free. As she sat looking, 
not below her, but far away over the sombre 
woods, one of the gardeners came in the most 
natural manner up to the window, and, taking 
off his hat, stood there, his head just reaching 
to the level of hers. 

**Miss Quentin," he began, in a deferential 
whisper, " are you alone?" 

" Yes," said Dorothy, involuntarily whisper- 
ing too. " Do you want something I" 

*^ Will you read this, please, ma'am, and give 
it me back ? You needn't seal it, for Fve sworn 
not to read a word ; but Fm to take it back, 
not knowing where it might fall." 

Without another word, Dorothy took the 
paper and turned in to read it by the candle- 
light. It held no signature; but she guessed 
in a moment that the scarcely decipherable 
writing was Nancy Kerry's, though she won- 
dered afterwards why she had done so. Slowly 
and thoughtfully she read the lines. 

"I erd Mr. Oxly say to Miss Sofy I must 
speke to you to nite go into the Seeder All as 
soon as you can after 12 wile thay are all 
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dancing and ingaged Close all the windas to 
sho you are thare It must be to nite I erd 
him say this Miss Dorithy never mind how 
youU no some day If you can inder them 
speking to nite praps I can elp more after It 
may do a grate arm." 

" Thank you," Dorothy said, giving back the 
paper. " Tell her I understand." 

After twelve, while they were dancing I 
Supper was ordered for twelve, so probably 
Sophy would stay only for that. Dorothy 
turned to leave the room, pushing the bright 
hair from her forehead, and with her fingers 
closing, for a second, the wide, troubled 
eyes. 

"It will all come right," she said, as if her 
own heart needed this encouragement. " It is 
a false idea of Nancy's, and an insult to 
Sophy ! It will all be a mistake." 

So she said to herself again and again, even 
while she laughed and listened to those who 
spoke to her ; for, before Captain D'Eresby had 
rejoined her. Lord Avory had come to seek her 
to go in to supper with him. So she walked 
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between them, taking the arm of neither ; and, 
angry as the viscount felt at her caprice, he 
laughed to find that others sought her also and 
were too late. 

Even in the confusion of the guests leaving^ 
the dining-room and re-assembling in the hall, 
Dorothy found it no easy matter to slip away 
unobserved. When at length she did so, she 
never dreamed of stopping for any wrap, but as 
she ran through the park she tied her handker- 
chief round her neck. Her dress was but 
slightly opened at the throat, and it was a still 
and balmy night ; so she felt no cold until she 
had mounted the steps and entered the Cedar 
Hall, when a chill of misery and humiliation 
struck to her heart. She had scarcely glanced 
from the open windows into the dark shadows, 
when, keenly on the alert as she was, she 
became aware of Sophy's hurrying footsteps. 

Her heart beat as wildly as if she had been a 
child in physical terror ; but it was little won- 
der, for this task — so alien to the girl's frank, 
unsuspicious nature— had been thrust suddenly 
upon her. 
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" Dorothy 1" cried Sophy, too much start- 
led to conceal her annoyance. " Why are you 
here?" 

" The beauty of the night is tempting, 
Sophy," said Dorothy, gently, as she looked 
from the open eastern window. 

" It tempted me/^ returned Sophy, but impa- 
tiently, as she moved from window to window. 
" Make haste back to the house, Dorothy. It is 
dangerous here among open windows. I will 
close them and follow you." 

" Are they generally closed ?" asked Dorothy, 
betraying nothing of her painful disappoint- 
ment in this friend of whom she had grown 
fond. 

" Yes, but we often forget if we come here 
after the gardeners have left their work. I 
shall lock the door and bring away the key, but 
I will not keep you. See, I have my sortie de 
holy so I am all right; but you will catch cold, 
so let me see you safely oflf." 

" I would rather wait for you," said Dorothy, 
in the easiest manner, while her head was 
aching painfully, and she wondered whether 
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her life would ever hold again so sorely un- 
pleasant a task as this. 

" Nonsense I" cried Sophy, irritably. " What 
good can waiting here do you V* 

*'None," was the steady, gentle answer; 
** but as you are here, Sophy, I should like to 
go back with you.*' 

" I will follow you. I have told you I must 
close the windows and lock up—— No, do not 
close them yet," staying Dorothy's hand, and 
speaking hurriedly, though she could not sur- 
mise the truth. '' I will do it. 1 do not want 
you here." 

"Do you want solitude?" asked Dorothy, 
gravely. 

" Why else should I come here V* Even in the 
almost entire darkness Dorothy blushed for this 
prompt prevarication, and a silence followed, 
which seemed long to Dorothy, but to Sophy 
interminable. Still Dorothy kept her position 
before the little window looking eastward. 

"How ridiculous you are!" cried Sophy, 
breaking the silence at last with irrepressible 
petulance. " This new freak of yours, Dorothy, 
is as inexplicable as it is annoying." 
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'^ I will not cross the park alone again," said 
Dorothy, in a light though resolute tone, " nor 
oblige you to do it; so I shall wait till you 
<iecide to come." 

Another silence, while Sophy in repressed 
exasperation still went from window to win- 
dow, looking out from each. Then she paused 
beside Dorothy, who knew quite well what an 
•effort was the command she put upon her voice. 

** Dorothy, will you oblige me by returning !" 

" Yes, with you." 

** But I mean without me — now ?" 

For a moment a question hovered upon the 
girl's lips, but she did not utter it. 

*' If I do," she said, quietly decisive, ** I shall 
race to the house as swiftly as ever I can — ^you 
know I can run fast, Sophy — and send Captain 
Yorke here to bring you safely in. I daresay 
that will be better, for he will be more protec- 
tion than we are to each other." 

" Nonsense 1" cried Sophy, roused to unmis- 
takable anger at this prospect. '* My affairs are 
not in your hands." 

"No," said Dorothy, gently; "^we have to 
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each arrange our own, of course, and it is hard 
sometimes — I mean it is hard just to do the 
right thing when the wrong is pleasanter." 

Another silence ; but this time Sophy had not 
moved away from Dorothy's side. 

" Then you will not go ?" she asked at last, 
in a hard^ hopeless way. 

" Only when you do, Sophy. How late it is I 
There comes the message of dawn, but faint 
and far off yet. Shall we come now ?" 

" We, had better," was the dogged reply. 
** Your whim has spoiled the evening for both 
of us." 

** Yes," acquiesced Dorothy, gravely. " How 
Alice will have missed her fellow-hostess 1 Are 
the bills light at all 1" she went on, crossing 
to another window, as if her thoughts were 
only on the scene around her^ while she hoped 
Sophy would regain her ease. " Fancy those 
dark masses being the sunny hills we climbed 
this afternoon I I suppose sometimes our own 
lives change as suddenly, even in a day, and 
we would give all we have to bring the sun- 
shine back — ^and cannot." 
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" Come 1" exclaimed Sophy, pettishly ; and a 
few minutes afterwards, treading rather slowly 
side by side, the girls reached the house. 

But, a few minutes after they had entered 
the outer drawing-room from the garden, a 
thought struck Dorothy. Sophy certainly had 
not brought the key from the Cedar Hall, and 
yet had said she meant to do so. It would be 
better to have it ; it would be far better for the 
little house to be locked. The thought was no 
sooner framed than Dorothy had escaped again 
from the window. She had heard Sophy's 
voice among the guests beyond^ and she had 
no fear, for soon it would be dawn ; and before 
night came again Nancy would have explained 
this intangible fear. But, when she reached 
the Cedar Hall this second time, it was occu- 
pied, and its occupant, hearing her step — and 
mistaking it — ^pushed open the door to meet 
her on the threshold. 

She grasped the rails of the steps as if she 
feared to fall, turning faint and giddy in the 
weak, vain longing to do wisely in this crisis ; 
and in another moment Josslyn Yorke had 
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mounted the steps behind her, and, with a 
terrible anger in his eyes, was looking from her* 
troubled face into the smiling one of Mr.. 
Oxley. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^* I loved, and was lowly, loved and aspired, 
Loved, grieving or glad, 
Till I made you mad, 
And you meant to have hated and despised." 

SCANT as the light was, Dorothy could see 
the passion in Captain Yorke's eyes, as he 
stood almost on a level with her. She was 
leaning back against the rail of the steps, hold- 
ing it — ^for she actually needed its support — and^ 
above them both, Mr. Oxley stood on the 
threshold of the little summer-house, appar- 
ently waitings with smiling patience, for any 
movement of theirs which should allow him to 
pass. Though Dorothy saw nothing of this, 
his quiet insolence was not lost upon Josslyn, 
though he withheld any word of it in her 
presence. 
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" Miss QuentiD," he said, " are you returning" 
to the house?" 

But Dorothy, feeling through every fibre of 
her being that now at last he would indeed 
despise her, shrank a little from him, though 
her wide, sorrowful eyes still* met his. This 
silence of hers gave Oxley courage, and showed 
him how this chance encounter might be made 
useful in blinding Captain Yorke to the truth. 

** Have you then the right. Captain Yorke," 
he asked, in a smooth but sneering tone, ^^ to 
prevent Miss Quentin meeting whom she will ?" 

'^ Miss Quentin is my father's guest, and will 
do exactly as she chooses at Lynhead," said 
Josslyn, in his easy, resolute tones. "This 
summer-house is as much hers as mine; but 
you, Mr. Oxley, have not similar privileges." 

"You speak as the master here. Is that 
intentional I" 

"Quite intentional. T am at your service, 
Miss Quentin." 

Again the quiet reminder was in vain* 
Guessing nothing of his suppressed anxiety 
for her to leave this spot with him, Dorothy 
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still stood, imperceptibly recoiling from him, 
knowing how he must blame her in his heart, 
and literally dreading to give him the power of 
questioning her ; feeling how hard it would be 
to keep Sophy's secret from him, while she — 
whatever misery it caused her— must forfeit his 
esteem. 

" May I ask again," inquired Oxley — for with 
every instant's pause of hers he gained hardi- 
hood — "by what authority you attempt to 
« 

influence Miss Quentin ?" 

**No, you may not, sir," retorted Josslyn, 
stung beyond endurance. *'You may ask me 
nothing, unless it is for permission to slink away 
before I throw you down these steps — ^you 
coward 1" 

The swift warm colour rushed into Dorothy's 
cheeks as she turned and looked at Oxley for 
the first time. Though she was not aware of 
it, she was glad to hear these angry words. 
A coward 1 How well the word fitted him ; for, 
though there was no fear in his attitude, there 
was a subtle something which put him down 
immeasurably beneath the feet of ^ the man 
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whose paanonate anger bad burst its bounds I 

^* Yon will see tbe wisdom of apologising to 
me. Captain Yorke/' said Oxlej, with a slow, 
stiff smile, ** when you have thought over this 
matter* A little conversation with your brother 
will doubtless make you more anxious to do 
so* 

'^I shall trouble you to be present at that 
conversation/' remarked Josslyn, coolly, ^' and 
at the hour I appoint/' 

<*Do not trouble yourself to hasten Miss 
Quentin away," resumed Oxley, watching Doro- 
thy turn to Josslyn ; ^* I have something to say 
to her." 

Dorothy paused at once, really in fear — as 
for herself she never could have feared — and, 
though she was silent, a vivid, shamed flush 
burned painfully in her face. For a moment 
Josslyn looked at her questioningly ; in the 
next he had taken her hand. 

'* Doubtless," he said, speaking with easy, 
cool disdain, '' you will obtain Miss Quentin's 
permission to say it, if you call upon her at 
Lynhead in ordinary visiting hours ; but I 
myself will see you first." 
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The glance which Mr. Oxley threw after the 
retreating figures was weighted by a fear which 
Dorothy would have rejoiced to see ; but it was 
wasted not on her alone, but on Captain Yorke 
also. In utter silence he walked at her side 
towards the house, and this frightened her a 
little. To the girl who by nature was so fear- 
less and high-spirited, this humiliation was such 
a new and strange experience that it had 
crushed her utterly at first. But in his silence 
her thoughts — still so sorrowful and heavy — 
struggled back to their old freedom. 

" It is a chilly morning," she said. 

It was but a feeble observation, and certainly 
merited no more than the muteness with which it 
was received ; yet Dorothy presently hazarded 
another^ looking away from the stern, still face 
beside her, to where, through an ashy wall of 
cloud, a blurred, red streak proclaimed the 
rising sun. 

" It will be a wet day, I suppose." 

" Dorothy," said Josslyn, looking steadfastly 
down into her face, " I wish I understood you." 

" It is very easy," she said. " Tou have only 
to remember I always do harm where I mean 
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to '' She broke oflF, with a nervous little 

laugh^ as if she had said a lesson wrongly. 
" I bungle over everything, even my own ex- 
cuses, you see. Captain Yorke. You will be 
always able to remember this one thing about 
me, that I bungle over everything. Whatever 
anyone gives me to do, I fail in." 

Her thoughts were far away just then from 
this night's task. They held, as they ever did, 
the duty laid so gently upon her by her mo- 
ther ; but at that moment they were burdened 
too by the task Lady Ermine had given her, 
and which she so childishly had blundered over. 
But Josslyn, always quick and discerning, had 
gained from these words just the insight that 
he had desired. 

" I may not ask you who gave you this task 
to-night," he said, quietly ; " but, if you ever 
choose to tell me, it will lift a great weight 
from my heart." 

" Gave me this task ?" she echoed, in dismay 
for what she could have allowed him to fancy. 
** What task 1 I went to the Cedar Hall of my 
own account. There was no task." 
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" You mean, you went to meet Oxley ?" 

Then quietly, with her quick woman's wit, 
she turned his words against himself. 

"Did you go to meet Mr. Oxley, too, or did 
you go to meet me, or I to meet you ? Or — 
how was it, if it were not all accident ?" 

" You alone could answer the question you 
ask," he said, sadly. "Do not equivocate, 
Dorothy; it is unworthy of you." 

" On the contrary, it is characteristic of me." 

•' I wish to Heaven," exclaimed Josslyn, with 
irrepressible wrath, **I could at this moment 
dismiss you from my thoughts for ever 1 What 
use is there in wearing out my heart for one 
who slights, and scorns, and jests upon the 
gravest feelings a man can have ? But it is my 
own fault that I care. I might have been pre- 
pared, for you hated me from the first." 

" Hated you !" she cried, as if in pain, while 
her eyes were lifted instantly and unconscious- 
ly to his ; then dropped again, as if she feared 
what they might tell, even in the uncertain 
light. 

" Hated me," he repeated, steadily ; " so I 
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have only myself to blame for all disappoint- 
ments since. I know I am, and have been, a 
troublesome lover, and you have shown me so 
quite often enough to have cured me, if I had 
had any sense." 

" And you are tired of trying to make me 
love you I" she asked, with a strange yearning 
to punish herself by the consciousness of how 
little trying had ever been needed. 

*' Tired 1 Yes, of its hopelessness. I never 
could be tired otherwise. I can never give up 
trying, if I have even the faintest chance of 
success at the last, however long you make me 
wait. But it will be different, if you take all 
hope away." 

"You have tried very generously and un- 
selfishly," she said, gently. 

" Unselfishly 1" he echoed, with a laugh. 
** No, you are wrong there, Dorothy, as once or 
twice you have been wrong before — indeed you 
have — in your estimate of me. My effort has 
been most selfish. You are not what I used to 
dream of as an ideal; not even" — with the 
Jaugh again, but a little softened now — ** at all 
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a model girl ; yet I never dreamed, before I saw 
yon, of how persistently and selfishly I could 
woo any girl. Since the day I first saw yon, 
yon have been my one and only love ; and till 
the day I die you will be so still. Do you re- 
member^ when you sat in old Cuff's boat on the 
Dover beach, that I reminded you that it did not 
take long for the lightning to strike, however firm 
and resolute the tree might be ? 1 meant so much, 
Dorothy, even then. But of course you did not 
understand how I, with all my fancied firmness 
and resolution, was — lightning-stricken. Be- 
sides, you would not even remember. What 
would you care to remember that I ever said 
or did r 

" I remember that,'' she said, softly. 

" Ton remember ?" he echoed, in eager, glad 
surprise. "You really remember! But you 
did not guess what T meant ?" 

*' Was it a kind of riddle, then ?" 

'* I wonder/' he said, in quick, pained tones, 
" how it can be that I so dearly love you, for 
you are cruelly heartless. It seems impossible 
for you even to comprehend the depth and 
intensity of a man's devotion." 
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^* No," she gently said, *^ I am not the sort of 
girl to whom it should be given." 

** Forgive me V he cried, with sudden anxiety. 
** I am a cross^ exacting fellow, I know ; but — 
but, Dorothy, I can be loyal and faithful; 
and under your gentle influence 1 shall lose my 
inexcusable impatience.'' 

" Is it manly," she asked, only by a great 
effort seeming unconcerned, *'to require a wo- 
man's influence to keep you patient V 

^'I am sure," he said, with a quick glance 
into her face, " that you have never loved. You 
could not speak to me so if you had. Ob, 
Dorothy, if I am right — if you have never yet 
loved — try to love me 1 I will wait your own 
time ; I will not weary you, if you will only 
give me hope. I will wait and wait for years 
for you. You know how dear you are to me — 
No, you cannot know. You would not listen if 
I tried to tell you ; and I should only fail if I 
tried, for I could not speak of such a vivid 
inner life." 

"You will soon forget I mean," she 

said, for, try as she might, she could not even 
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feign ignorance of his suffering now, " 1 mean 
that other hopes will come, and other love." . 

" That is so probable 1^' he answered, with a 
low, curt laugh. " When I lose you even for 
an hour^ it is like darkness to me ; a world 
without a sun — no, not even that, for you are 
all the world to me, my dearest — dearest — 
dearest 1" 

" Oh, hush 1" she cried. " I cannot listen. It 
— it breaks my heart." 

" It breaks your heart 1" he echoed, sadly. 
'' I know it has always harassed and disturbed 
you to feel my love, and you have tried to pre- 
vent my showing it, even before I dared to tell 
you of it. Well, you have not been to blame ; 
but you could not help being the hope and 
light and longing of my heart. It was never 
your fault, Dorothy — only mine — that I let my 
love grow too strong and deep and absorbing to 
be hidden. It is my fault that your consistent 
repulse has never killed my love, or even 
changed it. A man's hope may fade, but his 
love does not, I think. No change seems possi- 
ble to me to the last day of my life. Ton may 
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take all hope away, but still you will be always 
dearest, sweetest, best to me." 

" It is so wrong for me to let you hope even 
for one day," she said, in anxious earnestness. 
" I never ought to have done so." 

" You have not. You prevented it as far as 
your own power went," he gently answered 
her; "but only in one way could you have 
killed a hope so dominant and so tenacious." 

*' One way V" 

" I mean if you had told me in earnest what 
others have told me in jest — I trust in jest — 
when I may have betrayed before them how 
jealously I love you." 

" You mean ?" she queried, in his pause. 

''I mean'' — hurriedly — "that another man 
had won your love." 

** That I had another lover ?" The correction 
was too gentle for him to read its misery. 
" Yes, Captain Yorke, that is true." 

The words sounded calmly decisive and final. 
How could he guess the weight of pain against 
which the girl struggled, holding her hand upon 
her heart, trying to still its hurried, anguished 
beating ? 
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" It — it is best to tell you/' she said, in his 
silence ; but she could not look into the face of 
the man whose love she rejected — even though 
she had another lover 1 ''I have wanted to 
tell you." 

And then the brave heart, being only a girlish, 
tender heart after all, and full of deepest, purest 
love for the man whose sorrow was heavier upon 
her than her own, failed her. She bowed her 
face in her hands and sobbed as if she had no 
bravery at all, and were but a child, for all her 
firmness. 

"Dorothy," he whispered then, looking down 
upon her with all his heart in his sad eyes, " do 
not grieve for me. I hate myself for your 
sufiFering. It is a forerunner to me of the 
bitterness of death. I will bear my wound 
unseen, dear. It shall not hurt you again as I 
have made it hurt you to-night. I have seen 
it trouble you before ; but it never shall again. 
Hush, my best beloved ! I ought not to have 
let this great longing of mine sadden you. I 
did not know how hopeless it was, or it should 
never have distressed you for one moment. I 

r2 
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wish you had let us know your love was given ; 

then I would have tried But you are not 

to blame ; you never were, for we had no claim 
upon you that you should tell us — everything. 
You tried to show me from the first how vain my 
dream was ; but I was blind. Now I must bear 
my fate to the end. But I will, bear it differ- 
ently, and your happiness shall be my recom- 
pense. Dorothy, these tears are agony to me. 
I would not for the world have made my sorrow 
yours. I will not trouble you more, dear — 
even by my presence. I shall leave Lynhead 
to-morrow." 

"And always," she whispered, in sad, slow 
tones at last, as if she could not prevent the 
words, " you will think me heartless." 

" No, no ; I said it in anger. If 1 could have 
really thought you so, I should have been now 
a less miserable man. If I had thought you so, 
could you have been so very dear to me f " 

"You cannot understand," she faltered, 
piteously. 

And then he took her trembling hands into 
hiS) and looked down loto the sad depths of the 
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eyes whose soul, even in this miserable moment, 
she strove, as she had always striven, to hide 
from him, while he alone could bring it there. 

" I understand," he said, softly and solemnly. 
*^ I know what it means for me, and I am a man 
and can bear it ; but I know, too^ that it means 
happiness for you — when you have forgotten this 
sorrow of mine, which I ought to have spared 
you, and which you must soon forget. Happi- 
ness for you 1 Yes, dearest and best beloved, I 
understand." 

Then very gently he laid his hand upon her 
head, while she could not see his face ; and in 
the silence she knew that, for her sake, he was 
burying his sorrow from her sight. And a long- 
ing deep as prayer went from her heart that in 
the time to come, in some other way — not this 
— she might repay even to him a little of the 
debt of love and gratitude her mother owed, 
and might bear her own wound — as he had said 
he would bear his — unseen. 

'' Josslyn !" 

The call came softly from Alice, standing 
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outside the curtained door, as Josslyn and 
Dorothy walked slowly from the porch up the 
shadowy corridor. 

" Will you go," pleaded Dorothy, in a whis- 
per, looking wistfully across the silent court, 
" and leave me just a little here alone ? I will 
follow you." 

" I thought you would be out here with 
Dorothy," Alice said, as he instantly obeyed 
Dorothy. " She is such a ravenous person for 
the open air when she can get a companion." 

" What can I do for you f " Josslyn asked. 
"Miss Quentin is not to be tempted in yet; 
but I can leave her, and am at your service- 
What is it, dear ?" 

*^ A strange man is here, Joss, and insists on 
seeing father. Pelly took him into our sitting- 
room and told me. He did not like seeking you. 
I feel so anxious." • 

" You need not, dear 1" said Josslyn, as if his 
own heart were not aching. "I .will go to* 
him." 

** How thankful I am that you are here, for 
when I told Anthony, he was so strange that I 
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grew nervous. If you had been away- 



Dorothy, how you startled me 1 What is it ? 
Oh "—as the girl kissed her with a yearning 
sympathy and self-reproach Miss Yorke could 
never understand, for she knew that presently 
it would be her fault that Alice would look in 
vain for her favourite brother — " I know you 

are sorry for anything that vexes us, but 

Oh, my dear, how sad and ill you look ! And^ 

Josslyn Then you both had heard of this, 

and been alarmed I" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" The battle is not always to the brave, 
Nor lifers sublimest wisdom to the wise. 
True courage often is in frightened eyes/' 

" 11 T^ ^^^^ Ji^ti® Dorothy, what is your trou- 
-*-'-■- blet Do you miss Sydney f 

" I am not troubled," said Dorothy, a smile 
breaking in her beautiful eyes as they met Lady 
Ermine's. "Many guests seem to have left, 
Ermine." 

"Yes, dear — notably Lady Letitia, as you 
may perceive. Are you surprised — I being still 
here ?" 

" I am very glad," Dorothy answered, hon- 
estly. 

" But I am afraid you will not be when you 
hear more," resumed Lady Ermine, looking 
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restlessly about the hall as she spoke. ** She 
was very disagreeable, Dorothy, to that poor 
cousin of hers ; and he was as proud as Lucifer, 
but perfectly courteous, though only by a 
mighty effort. Poor fellow 1 I was delighted 
you were not here, for even I felt hot and 
inclined to stand up for him, and I cannot 
imagine what you would have done. He wished 
to speak to Mr. Yorke before leaving, but he 
had retired. Then he sought Josslyn, and 
could not find him ; so he found Anthony. But 
Anthony was not quite so courteous as he 
might have been, or as Captain Yorke would 
have been ; and I was sorry." 

"Oh, how very, very sorry I am!" said 
Dorothy, with a great sinking at her heart ; for 
was it not her fault that Josslyn had been 
absent, and did not everything with which she 
had to do go wrong! And this had been what 
D'Eresby called his lucky day, and he had been 
so grateful I 

'* I did all I could," continued Lady Ermine. 
"I proposed to Lady Letitia that for her 
health's sake she should return to the Chase, 
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and Sydney took her. I reminded her that the 
brougham held only two comfortably, and that 
he would not trust us alone ; so he is to return 
for me. I knew quite well he would have gone 
only on those conditions, as you were not here, 
and Alice begged him to come back for a family 
coffee-party, after the other guests have left. 

Where What was I going to ask you? 

Oh, where do you think Captain Torke can be ? 
Do you know ?" she added, hurriedly ; for 
Dorothy had not answered, and Anthony was 
making his way to them. 

" I saw him speaking to Alice not long ago," 
said Dorothy, making room between herself and 
Lady Ermine for Anthony. But, when she 
could, she slipped away and left them, for not 
only did Anthony's unnatural excitement pain 
her keenly, but she was troubled too by Lady 
Ermine's expectancy. 

The guests were rapidly departing when 
Lord Avory came up to Dorothy, as she bade 
good-bye to the gentleman whom she had jest- 
ingly called Mr. Bounderby, and to whom Sophy 
was talking with forced, artificial animation. 
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** Take care of Dorothy, Lord Avory," she 
said, with rather heavy laughter, when Mr. 
Watkinson had taken his departure. " She has 
a whim for midnight rambles, and she will fly 
ont into the park when you least expect it." 

" ' Fly with me,' " quoted Avory, smiling as 
Sophy left them, " and then it will be all right. 
I want soothing, for I have been so angry with 
Lady Letitia." 

" You were very kind to feel for Captain 
D'Eresby," said Dorothy, simply. 

" I am afraid it was only because I knew you 
would. I had heard you say you were glad he 
had this happy day, and I did not see why it 
should be all spoiled for him by that selfish 
woman's airs — confound her 1" 

Avory had led the girl to a comfortable settee, 
and, without seeming to notice that she was 
tired, was sparing her fatigue, and talking just 
enough to interest her. And when he told her 
that that had been his happiest hour all day, 
and that his lifelong care would be to make her 
happiness, speaking as if she belonged to him, 
he did it so naturally, and so calmly ignored 
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her attempts to gainsay or oppose him, that she 
was silent, bewildered, and perplexed, bnt, 
most of all, sadly buried in her own pitiful 
thoughts. But he was content. Her scruples 
and diffidence were natural and excusable, he 
felt ; but it would be all right. Even if she did 
not love him now — though that were scarcely 
possible — the love would come afterwards. So, 
when Pelly summoned the house-party to 
morning coffee, he kept her hand in his too 
tightly for her to release it — though he was 
aware that, if she had been in her usual mood, 
she would have had her own way solely — as he 
led her to the sociable little group round the 
coffee-table. 

"You look fearfully tired, Dorothy/' cried 
Sophy, with a sympathy as artificial as her 
gaiety had been. " But I will tell you some- 
thing to cheer you "---feigning to whisper. 
** Alice's wedding is fixed, and in near prospect. 
I know you will delight in the preparations for 
a wedding." 

"1?" cried Dorothy, with passionate impa- 
tience. " I hate the very thought of them T 
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**0h, Dorothy," exclaimed Sophy, with a 
laughing glance behind her, "Josslyn will 
think you have been as cross as that all the 
evening ! What a pity he came in at such a 
ciisis ! 

" Why should you hate weddings, Dorothy V^ 
inquired Ethel ; and, questioned so, with Joss- 
lyn near and Avory beside her, Dorothy, by a 
strong effort, threw off the weary, restless de- 
pression that was upon her, and, just her old 
self again, made wild merry plans for their fes- 
tivities, until, when Ethel placidly suggested 
she was projecting impossibilities, Avory, who 
had listened delightedly, declared that every 
plan of Dorothy's, in its minutest detail, should 
be carried out on his own marriage. Then the 
girl, blushing crimson, still did not lose the 
mad and merry mood, though she turned the 
conversation in a ready natural way peculiarly 
her own. And all the time she was the only 
one who saw the deep and anxious thought on 
Josslyn's face. 

About an hour after the Courtiers had de- 
parted and the girls had retired to their owi> 
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room, Sophy was startled by a rap at her door 
and Dorothy's quiet entrance. The shutters 
and curtains were closed, so the room was 
dark, in spite of the broad sunlit sky without ; 
but Sophy started from her pillows in as much 
alarm as if she had seen Dorothy's white trou- 
bled face. 

'* Sophy," Dorothy said, standing beside the 
bed, " 1 want to tell you something. I cannot 
rest." 

" Cannot you ?" inquired Sophy, putting out 
one band to touch her. '' Why, Dorothy, you 
are not undressed I Sit down on the bed. Is 
it about Lord Avoryf 

"No," said Dorothy, sadly; "it is about 
yourself." 

"Ohl" — blankly, and yet with irrepressible 
uneasiness. 

" Sophy, after we came in. to-night — you and 
I — ^I went back to the Cedar Hall to lock it, 
and I found Mr. Oxley there. Perhaps you and 
he had intended to meet, and he thought I was 
you, for he came to meet me ; and just then — 
your brother came up and found me there, and 
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Mr. Oxley. Tou know how angry he would 
be, thinking I had purposely gone to speak to 
him." 

As she sat on the bed, she held Sophy's hand 
in hers, and once she raised it and laid it 
against her cheek in a strange tenderness, the 
yearning of which Sophy could not understand, 
though it brought the tears to her eyes. 
• " Almost as angry, Sophy, as if I had been 
his sister, as you are. I — I did not wonder at 
his anger and contempt for — me." 

" But you told him ?" panted Sophy, grateful 
beyond words that Dorothy had waited for the 
darkness. 

"Told him what? That it was his own 
sister who had desired to see this man whom 
he despises, and stooped to plan a clandestine 
interview with him ? It would have been hor- 
rible to him to know that." 

" And you did not tell ? He does not know ? 
Did you let him think it you? Did you?'' 
questioned Sophy, faltering and hurried in her 
amazement. 

" Yes ; he thought it me." 
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" Oh, Dorothy, how good of you !" 

" No, no," said Dorothy, shrinkiQg from her 
kiss, and even dropping the hand she had held ; 
" I was not good, and I want to say more, 
Sophy." 

*' You want me to tell Josslyn now," Bighed 
Sophy, in Dorothy's pause. 

" I will tell myself," replied Dorothy, her old 
frank, proud spirit roused by this selfish fear, 
" if you do not promise me not to meet Mr. 
Oxley secretly again." 

*^0h, Dorothy, you would never tell now?" 
cried Sophy, with a burst of tears. 

" Yes," said Dorothy, steadily, " unless you 
promise not to let such a man as that tempt 
you to deception. If you promise, I shall never 
tell. If you do not, I shall tell Mr. Yorke 
about his agent, and — and clear myself in your 
brother's eyes." 

** Oh, my dear," cried Sophy, stung by the 
sudden pain in the girl's tones, '' you ought not 
to lie under this odium 1 I ought to tell, though 
Josslyn will never " 

" You need not tell," put in Dorothy, gently, 
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" if you give me the promise I ask for, Sophy." 

'' And will you really " 

"Will you promise?" asked Dorothy, in the 
darkness taking Sophy's face between her 
gentle hands. 

Then Sophy caught the hands within her 
own and kissed them. 

" I promise !" she cried! " Oh, Dorothy, Doro- 
thy, I hope it is not wicked to let this pass ; but 
father would be broken-hearted after having 
had so much to bear!" 

" How could you do it, knowing that?" 

" He asked me. He is so fond of me, and he 
cannot see me here ; and they look down upon 
him, and he says that it is only because of his 
misfortunes, which are not his fault, and that 
they try to find faults in him " 

"I will not hear Mr. Oxley's falsehoods/' 
Dorothy passionately cried. " You knew it 
was not so. You are a Yorke, and so you knew 
that misfortunes would win the sympathy, and 
kindness, and friendliness of all of your name, 
and that only meanness or sin would be de- 
spised." 
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*'I will tell him that he must ask father's 
consent," said Sophy, with a vague, uncomfort- 
able consciousness that her own nobility was 
very shadowy indeed beside that of the girl 
whom she had always looked upon as one who 
was countenanced and befriended by her house. 
" I will indeed, Dorothy ; but he is so sensitive 
and frightened for me. ' Did he— did he not by 
a word betray me to-night to Josslyn ? Are 
you quite, quite sure ?" 

" Quite," said Dorothy, with a note of actual 
amusement in her quiet, disdainful voice. " He 
was abjectly afraid of Captain Yorke, and de- 
lighted for me to be detected there, and to 
share the blame with him. I never in my life 
saw a man look bo mean and behave so con- 
temptibly, Sophy." 

*'fle can behave very far from contemptibly," 
asserted Miss Yorke, feebly ; " but I will pro- 
mise what you ask, Dorothy — to please you." 

Without trusting herself to answer this, Doro- 
thy returned Sophy's kiss and left the room, 
her thoughts strangely struggling between An- 
thony and bis younger sister, as she pondered 
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the worth of a promise wrung from anyone in 
fear. Then, afraid of letting her thoughts be 
hard upon Anthony, of whom she knew no 
actual harm, Dorothy recalled, as she often did 
now, the photograph she had seen of him at 
the Chase, and tried to see him as he must have 
been when that was taken ; and it could not 
have been long ago, she told herself, for he 
certainly did not look younger in the photo- 
graph than he did now. But even yet she 
could not fit that new expression to him, try as 
she would. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" It's wiser beiog good than bad ; 
It's safer being meek than fierce : 
It's fitter being sane than mad, 
My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretch'd." 

Tlf R. PUGH, looking paler and more weary 
"^'-'- even than his wont, lay back among his 
pillows that afternoon, listening keenly to every 
footstep in the street without, although it was 
his usual hour for sleeping ; and his restlessness 
alarmed his nurse as she now and then came 
iioiselessly to the door and peered in. But she 
understood all this when, later on, she ushered 
Mr. Bagot into his senior's presence. The old 
lawyer's eyes lost their feverish unrest, and^ 
after one glance into his companion's genial 
face, were closed suddenly in sleep. 
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"Poor fellow!" whispered Mr. Bagot to the 
nurse. " He has been worrying as to whether 
I should come. Have a cordial ready, and we'll 
let him awake of his own accord. Well, bring 
me just a sip of maraschino, if you like." 

Apparently the nurse did "like/* for Mr. 
Bagot was enjoying the sip when, ten minutes 
afterwards, Mr. Pugh calmly and languidly awoke 
and asked what had been done at Lynhead. 

" Just everything you advised," said his 
partner, cheerily, " and I came straight to tell 
you. The crisis was a great shock ; but it is all 
right now. Oxley has been paid every farthing 
he claimed, and dismissed. My only regret is 
about the way the money is to be repaid us, for 
it exasperates me to think that, just because of 
his younger brother's indolence and extrava- 
gance, Captain Yorke should leave the Army 
when he is such a thorough soldier. What a 
fine, upright fellow he looked this afternoon, in 
contrast to his brother in his trepidation, and 
to that snob Oxley 1" 

** The money could have been raised in other 
ways." 
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" Yes, of course ; but Yorke is determined to 
sell out. He will not have the estate bur- 
dened—we know his reasons for that — nor his 
father told of this debt. Nothing on earth now 
will prevent his sending in his papers. Know- 
ing how fond he is of his profession, Anthony 
had the grace to be sorry ; but he turned it 
aside. *I will be fond of another,' he said, 
looking every inch a soldier ; but I saw him 
wince. I see most things.'^ 

"Yes," assented the old man, absently. 
** Does Mr. Yorke understand all this ?" 

"He only understands that Oxley is dis- 
missed, and his own original plan is to be 
carried out, his younger son being his agent, 
with Moneypen's occasional assistance or super- 
vision. The Squire is not to know that Oxley 
had young Yorke completely under his thumb, 
first by lending him money, then — after forcing 
Anthony to secure him the agency — ^by cook- 
ing the accounts to supply his inexplicable 
extravagances in town. By threats too of 
betraying what it now seems Captain Yorke 
knows. Perhaps*' — Mr. Bagot, always most 
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active in body when active in mind, rose 
and walked about the room — "we may find 
ourselves able presently to turn this very 
threat against Oxley in a way he little anti- 
cipates — I mean if he is any trouble to us 
after this. Anthony Yorke has for a long time 
felt himself in Oxley's power, and dreaded an 
investigation; and Oxley has traded on this 
fear." 

" Does this iclaircisaement seem to have 
changed Anthony Yorke ?" 

" Pro t^m., certainly ; but 1 have no faith in 
such a change lasting. I'm not such a credu- 
lous nincompoop as that. Those superficial, 
sceptical young fellows don't so suddenly 
change to good purpose. Bless me, what a 
reed for any family to lean upon I Nothing 
lasts in a weak, impertinent fellow who is 
indifferent to debt." 

" Captain Yorke refuses to assert the preroga- 
tive of elder son ?" 

"Flatly. For pity's sake, Pugh, take that 
cordial, and don't look as if I had just knocked 
you down. I wish to Heaven I could know 
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what he is goin^ to do now. . It is hard to 
gaess, isn't it f 

^Tes; bat it is harder still to gness what 
sadi a prond, honourable, passionate nature 
fioffers in this humiliation." 

^^ Pooh I It was a conquest, not a humilia- 
tion, for him — a humiliation only for the lad 
whoy gentleman as he may write himself, laid 
his honour gratuitously under the heels of a 
cad. But Captain Torke, though blameless^ 
has a humiliation in store, and a daily one, I 
fear. Well, he would do anything to .save the 
old name from dishonour." 

" To spare his father," corrected Mr. Pugh. 

** Well, either way ; and none of the old dead 
and gone Torkes need boast a better one. 
What? How did he look? You do so inter- 
rupt now and then I He looked bad enough in 
all conscience; but then he had not been to 
bed, you know, and that will account for it. 
Bless me, how I loiter here, when I've work to 
do at home I It's a fortnight since I put in my 
last salading." 

**And gardening is your infallible remedy 
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against growing fat," smiled Mr. Pugh, taking 
up his cordial for the first time. "I should 
prefer the disease to the remedy." 

'' It is simply to counteract the eJ0Fect on my 
constitution of you — and D*Eresby," asserted 
Mr. Bagot, with a laugh, as he stood, tall and 
big and strong, above his frail, recumbent 
senior. "I'm hopeless about him. The touch 
of insanity goes deeper and shoots higher every 
day. Why, positively to-day" — Mr. Bagot 
buttoned and unbuttoned his coat for want of 
other occupation — " I could not arouse his 
"wrath even by the most aggravated case of 
despotism in any of the papers I I believe — 
that maraschino does a little good sometimes, 
so I must sip it no\v for your sake — I believe he 

is in love." 

» 

" Nonsense !" sighed the invalid. " He is a 
middle-aged man." 

" He is ; and I can tell you middle-aged men 
love terribly sometimes — especially such natures 
as his — when it is a first love. Oh, you are 
very sagacious, of course, but, fortunately for 
the firm, I've had my eyes more open — I'll just 
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docket these memoranda to leave you — to 
human nature than my senior partner ever 
had, and I know the symptoms of most things." 

" Love as well as insanity t" muttered Mr. 
Pugh. 

''Yes, both. Why not? I suppose there 
will sometimes come a feeling over a man that 
he is not fairly dealt with." 

" Are you thinking now of D'Eresby or Joss- 
lyn Yorke ?" 

" Why should it be of either — confound it ! 
Now I'm ready. Halloa ! Your housekeeper's 
heart would break to see me shake my pen 
over this carpet. That office carpet spoils me, 
having no distinguishing pattern except blots. 
Yes, in love I positively believe him to be, and 
the hopelessness and patience in him to-day 
aggravated me beyond endurance. It is all 
very well for you to smile, as you have not to 
endure it; but excitement and tearing round 
would be a joke to it. There — I've wiped that 
precious quill. I always feel as if I ought not 
to write in this spick and span room of yours, 
unless I arrange myself, like Lawrence Sterne, 
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fresh shaven, in ruffled shirt, and with perfumed * 
hair. The only surprise to me is that that 
very seemly preparation for writing never 
affected what he wrote. Well, anything more 
to say?" 

"Only this," said the old man, oflfering his 
weak hand and looking up into his partner's 
genial face with a glance which Mr. Bagot saw 
but rarely now in these sad suffering days — a 
glance of perfect confidence and fellowship, and 
a twinkle in the sunken eyes — " only this. Say 
nothing of the Lynhead affairs even to the one 
woman whom we both trust so well, for this is 
a secret even from the squire himself." 

** Tell my wife 1" echoed Mr. Bagot, laughing 
loudly in his genial, cordial way. "I wasn't 
married yesterday, Pugh. Not but that she 
keeps some secrets splendidly — splendidly 1 I 
mean those I never tell her. Don't laugh. 
You'll be wanting another cordial, and I can't 
wait to administer it." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" If the wild filly, * Progress,' thou wouldst ride, 
Have young companions ever at thy side ; 
But wouldst thou stride the staunch old mare, ' Success,' 
Gro with thine elders, though they please thee less/' 

TT was the next day, and in a good-sized but 
-*• rather shabby Liverpool office, two gentle- 
men sat opposite to each other — the one small 
and elderly, with a bald head, and so high a 
forehead that his piercing little dark eyes seem- 
ed to look out from exactly half way down his 
face ; the other young and handsome, with a 
natural ease in his well-knit figure, in spite of 
its upright, military bearing. He looked what 
he certainly was, a stranger to this grim room ; 
but his companion seemed so thoroughly a part 
of it that it was hard to Josslyn Yorke ever 
afterwards to picture him elsewhere. 
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While the merchant's eyes were almost con- 
stantly fixed upon Captain Yorke's face ; now 
boldly questioning, now furtive, now even sad ; 
Josslyn looked round the room — so unbeauti- 
ful, but so amply supplied with the countless 
concomitants of business — and wondered over 
the many years his godfather had spent 
here, and the many years that other men 
would spend. And then his thoughts for one 
brief moment touched his old attractive life, 
filled with excitement, ease, and change, the 
friendship of brave men and the smiles of high- 
born women ; his home at Lynhead, and then 
the splendid home so near, where he was made 
most welcome of all guests, knowing that, had 
he so willed it, the soft patrician hand which was 
given in such glad welcome there might have 
been held by him for ever. He scarce was con- 
scious of these thoughts while he glanced round 
the dingy room, but he was acutely conscious of 
the few words they had brought to his mind — 
** In the teeth of clenched antagonisms." 

" Have you thought it over, Mr. Chatfield ? 
Can you take me," he asked, his whole manner 
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changing as he looked into the face of his com- 
panion — an honest, shrewd face, with an inde- 
finable dignity even in its ugliness — "to work my 
'way up as you so generously oflFered years ago !*' 

*' Up to what ?" inquired the old man, suspici- 
ously. 

'* To a partnership, I hope," was the frank 
and ready answer. 

"Things are diJ0Ferent now from what they 
were when I proposed this very step to your 
father, Joss. You were a youngster, and ready 
for any career. There was no prospect then of 
your inheriting Lynhead ; and I only put the 
choice before you, not the necessity. You chose 
your profession, and, as I have seen that you 
fit it well and like it, I am not the man to ad- 
vise — or even encourage — change. There is a 
good deal of pride in your old race, and you 
will be sorry if you sell out of the Army, as you 
speak of doing." 

" I have virtually done it, for I have sent in 
my papers," said Josslyn. "I am in earnest, 
though you will not believe it. There was no 
other way." 
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" Whose debts are these you are paying?" 

*' Debts burdening the estate," replied Josslyu, 
evasively. 

" What does your father say to it ?" inquired 
Mr. Chatfield, with no appearance of having per- 
fectly comprehended what the young man hid. 

" He does not know yet. If you will take 
me, I shall merely tell him I have decided to 
join you." 

" He will never recover from such a degrada- 
tion for his favourite son." 

4 

" It is no degradation — not even if you make 
'me start from the very lowest position in your 
office." 

" Hem 1" It was merely the old merchant's 
expression of self-gratification when he saw in 
Josslyn^s face the proof of his assertion. " Of 
course you will have to start low, for your 
Ignorance of commerce must be mighty ; and I 
do not know how the old Yorke pride is to 
stand that. There is no graduating as a 
general merchant through the Royal Artillery 
Service, Joss. Besides, I'm not ignorant of the 
sort of life you've led, and might lead still if 
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you chose ; and it is my duty as well as my 
will to warn you of the diiFerence in the oue 
you contemplate. It's all very well for me, for 
I'd sooner live in this ofBce without leaving it 
all the year round, than I'd conduct parties of 
pleasure or sport over the country — ^lending my 
horse to another man's spurs — but you will miss 
it. And, beyond your own hospitality, you are 
welcomed everywhere for your own sake as 
well as your father's, for I know now that you 
are a favourite even with that fickle jade Society. 
You'll long in vain, supposing you do fall down 
into trade — I'm not going to mince matters ; I'm 
going to honestly admonish you — to be relieved 
from daily contact with the common business 
herd, grinding, suspicious, vulgar — never mind 
exceptions, we are dealing with the mass. You 
can never imagine how the petty annoyances 
and stumbling-blocks and humiliations will jar 
on a spirit such as yours. I've no doubt you 
would bear great reverses well and manfully j 
but these would be different, and it needs an 
exceptional manliness to fight the devil with his 
own mean weapons. It may have been com- 
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paratively easy to keep your independence of 
character among your gentlemanly comrades 
and noble acquaintances ; but 'twill be no easy 
matter to do so in the whirl of business. I am 
sick of it even myself.*' 

*' You do not look so," put in J.osslyn, amused 
at the old man's difficulty in conscientiously 
forewarning him. 

" I am, though. You don't know the modern 
commercial Englishman of scepticism and sharp 
practice. As that Spanish monarch said of 
them so long ago, I could say now, *I hate 
their language, their laws, their religion, their 
climate, their country, and I hate them.' What 
is there to laugh at in that honest opinion? 
The vigour and integrity of England are in the 
dust. No wonder her armies get thrashed, her 
ships go down, her trade dwindles, her men are 

Irreligious, her women hysterical You will 

not laugh when you are an older man. She is 
a vulgar, selfish, trading, lying, worn-out old 
country, given over to the abject worship of 
wealth ; and you must worship the national 
idol if you are to succeed." 

VOL. II. T 
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'' I do not call it the national idol, nor will I 
worship it," said Josslyn, composedly. 

" Not the national idol 1 Why, even in church, 
in petitioning blessings on our queen, don't we 
put wealth first f Of course we do, for 'tis the 
most important. Then we ask for peace as a 
secondary consideration ; and, last, for the add- 
ed trifle of godliness I You must know only one 
way to get on, Joss — you must, as the proverb 
says, see a penny like a cart-wheel. Even then," 
Mr. Chatfield went on, without a smile, " you 
must remember it is not the honest men who 
get encouraged ; and, when there's money to be 
made, it is made by the rich, not by those who 
want it." 

" You have thoroughly warned me," said 
Josslyn, tranquilly. " Now will you take me ?" 

"According to Lord Bacon, merchandise 
doesn't flourish in a state until it is growing 
decrepit, while arms flourish in its youth. You 
are prepared to make that spring from youth 
to old age, are you ? Why," suddenly inquired 
the merchant, with his sharp, fixed gaze, " do 
you not marry? I've not been blind to the 
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way you've been received everywhere by 
Northeaton's family, and that marriage would 

be a swift road to wealth, as well as to ^" 

" I wish to earn my own wealth," interposed 
Josslyn, quietly ; but the astute old man saw 
something which gave him an indefinable sense 

of relief and pleasure. Yet there was little 

» 

evidence of this in his retort. 

" Oh, you'll earn it, will you, and as a general 
merchant ? And pray what essentials do you 
bring into the commercial field? Faculty for 
commanding troops, mastery of fence, power to 
break a spirited horse, to dress and look as we 
merchants never can, to dance minuets, and to 

win the woman you set your heart on 

What's the matter 1" 

'* Nothing," said Josslyn, coolly, *' except that 
I have not anj' of those talents." 

" All the better " — but the keen old eyes had 
seen where his words had hurt — "for those 
talents are nothing compared with the art of 
driving a sharp bargain, and saying a smart 
thing. Have you thought well that that is 
what will be required of you, if you join meV" 

t2 
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I have thought what will be required, and 
still I ask you," said Josslyn, earnestly, "to 
repeat the offer you made me once." 

*'A11 selfishness. You think this is your only 
road to wealth?" 

" I am afraid I do. I will confess, Mr. Chat- 
field, that I should go to Australia, but for my 
father." 

"Oh!" — very deliberately and thoughtfully; 
then with a change of tone — " Well, there's no 
chance of wealth for you here, but perhaps you 
can keep your head above water. Fm doubt- 
ful, though, of your resolution. I don't forget 
your unhesitating refusal before, and I don't see 
how or why you should so suddenly develop 
into a man of business. Where's — your brother! "^ 

" Need we speak of him ?" 

"As you like; but I cannot believe you in 
earnest." 

''I am in deepest, truest earnestness,'* said 
Josslyn, gravely. 

"And you will be at my beck and call — a, 
poor brigadier-general, you will say — to go to 
hideous places, inspecting things of which you 
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have even less liking than knowledge: salt- 
mines, slate-quarries, sand-tracks, collieries, 
alkali-works, and tile-factories I The business 
sounds wide enough now, but three-and-forty 
years ago, when your father and I left Balliol, 
and 1 — lost the little I had, I laid the first 
stone of it with my own hand, and with my 
own hand have I laid every stone upon it since. 
That was in '38 — I remember, for that very 
winter I crossed the Thames on the ice — and 
by the next summer I had saved enough to 
take me up to the North Sunderland Light- 
house to see the brave girl all England raved 
about. " Well " — with a sudden relapse into 
the old business tone as he rose — " I have fore- 
warned and cautioned you honestly, I hope, 
Joss. What is your decision now ?" 

" Just what it was before you cautioned me," 
said the young man, lightly ; but Mr. Chatfield 
easily read his quiet, staunch determination. 

".You are right," he said, curtly; but the grip 
he gave to Josslyn's hand said more than that. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

« 

*' Come to me and pour thy woe 
Into this heart, full tho^ it be, 
Aye oYerflowing with its own.'* 

CAPTAIN YORKE remained in Liverpool to 
make final arrangements with Mr. Chat- 
field, then spent one day at home before leav- 
ing for Dover, promising Alice to return without 
fail for her wedding. 

" Secure yonr leave in good time, Josslyn,'' 
she entreated ; and he smiled, and promised be 
would be there. 

It was not until some days had passed, that, 
in a letter to his father, he told of having left 
the Army and joined his godfather. It was a 
real blow to the squire, whose sole care now 
was for the happiness of his children, and 
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whose best thought was that his favourite son 
followed the profession he loved, and had a 
grand alliance and career in prospect. But the 
blow, though heavy, left no scar of discontent 
on the dreamy, patient soul of the old squire, 
and, long after he could placidly bear to pic- 
ture Josslyn at his unfamiliar occupation, the 
girl who had comforted and cheered him when 
the blow fell, could scarcely bear the wound 
which ached so terribly. 

"If Joss needed that money which the sale of 
his commission brought^ we would have got it 
by other means," sighed his father, with a ten- 
der light in his dim eyes. ** This will vex 
Ermine ; that is what I fear." 

"He should have discussed this step with 
us," said Anthony, in his cold, self-satisfied 
way. " We could have argued him out of it ;" 
but, though he said this, he knew that no argu- 
ments of his could have shaken Josslyn from 
the resolution which he himself had forced 
upon him, and that the only thing Josslyn had 
spared himself was this useless and unnecessary 
discussion. 
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" He had uot, before he went, discovered the 
truth about that night at the dance/' mused 
Sophy, with a faint, unwilling sense of relief; 
"so he will not discover it at all. Dorothy 
would not &il me now ; and, even if she did, he 
could not be proud, now that he has gone into 
trade." 

**I wish," fretted Alice, with her calm, 
handsome face clouded, '* he had waited until 
after our wedding, and talked it over with 
Mathew. Mathew gives such judicious advice." 

" Even if Josslyn had urgent need of the 
money," observed Ethel Barber, with uncharac- 
teristic placidity, " he need not have resorted to 
such debasing and abrupt measures." 

And to her, as to everyone else, when all 
these things fell on her ears, Dorothy answered, 
*' He knew best." And, while she was looked 
upon as the only one among them who was 
personally unaffected by Josslyn's plans, she 
suffered, in every hour of this absence, as not 
one of them could. It was terrible indeed to 
miss him as she did through every minute of 
the day ; but even worse than that was the fact 
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that she beard his step for ever, started con- 
tinually at the imagined sound of his voice, and 
was haunted by his face. 

She was allowed little solitude just now. 
Everyone sought Dorothy, not only for her 
keen, ready sympathy, but because she could 
brightly turn aside their regrets, or merrily 
argue down their scruples in a way peculiarly 
her own — a fresh, sweet, tender way that never 
could oflFend because it was in perfect harmony 
with every mood, and always cheered because 
it touched and held the better, higher thoughts 
of each. But in the rare and sought-for hours 
of solitude, which used to be such luxury to 
her, she would recall again and again the 
slight, grave good-bye between herself and 
Josslyn, when she had only so faintly and sad- 
ly guessed that he was bidding her a long fare- 
well, because he had once said even his presence 
should not disturb her. She recalled the quiet 
manner in which he had told her he trusted she 
would be still at Lynhead on his return, but 
that whatever was for her happiness he wished. 
She remembered exactly where he had stood, 
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how he had looked^ and the changes in his 
voice ; the earnest words and tone came back 
to her constantly. 

On the day following Mr. Oxiey's dismissal, 
Nancy Kerry had met Sophy and Dorothy on 
the heath, and had asked to speak a few words 
alone with Miss Yorke. Sophy had joined her un- 
willingly, and had hurried from her afterwards, 
evidently resenting her interference ; but, when 
Dorothy looked sorry for this, Nancy, who had 
followed, laughed her short, hard laugh, and said 
it was what she was used to and good for her. 
Sophy never told Dorothy what the woman 
had said or shown to her, but from that hour 
she became almost inseparable from Dorothy, 
clinging to her in an odd, timid, yet patronizing 
way. And though once or twice, just for an 
instant, that weakness brought a flash of dis- 
dainful wonder across Dorothy's proud, honour- 
able nature, still she was drawn to Sophy now 
as she had never guessed that she could be. 

But to be Anthony's companion Dorothy was 

ever ready. Though vaguely conscious that he 

*was the cause of Josslyn's absence, she tried 
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earnestly to give him every moment of amuse- 
ment, or enjoyment, or help it might be in her 
power to give. It was a pathetic effort to do 
her mother's bidding, while, in her sad self- 
upbraiding, she told herself that she had failed. 
" Josslyn can remember only the harm I have 
done," she moaned in her thoughts ; " he 
knows I brought unhappiness instead of just a 
little happiness. But surely Anthony need not 
have to regret my coming !" 

So the time went on, and Alice's wedding- , 
day drew near. In all the preparation, Dorothy 
was the one most sought and most consulted, 
ever ready and prompt, ever sweet, and patient, 
and untiring ; the brightest and quickest in 
arranging, and helping, and devising, not be- 
cause her wisdom excelled, or her experience 
even equalled, that of any one of the other 
girls, but because she had what they lacked — a 
fresh, artistic originality, a sweet audacity of 
invention, a generous, instinctive delight in 
providing pleasure for others, with never a 
thought of holding back what would take one 
iota of this pleasure from herself. 
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Sometimes the girl wondered whether it 
would not be best that she should go away 
when Alice went. 

" I might go to Truth," she said once to her- 
self, and then shuddered, as if the thought hurt 
her, and so knew she could not do it; for no 
word had Truth Baring written to her since 
she knew her to be in Josslyn Yorke's home. 
Not very often did Dorothy write to her, but 
occasionally — frank, loving little letters, with- 
out one mention of the Yorkes' name. Doro- 
thy's only letters which were really like herself 
went to her old teacher in Boulogne ; and some- 
times a weary longing came over the girl, when 
she sat down to write, that somebody cared for 
what she might have to say. But it was only 
fleeting, as were all Dorothy's complaining 
thoughts, and was put aside that she might do 
what she could, with the old unselfish aim, until 
her father came ; for, though he never wrote to 
her, she knew that he would come. 

Lord Avory was perpetually at Lynhead 
through this time. His devotion to Dorothy 
was unceasing and undisguised, and it was the 
devotion of an accepted lover rather than of 
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one who had not put his fortune to the test. 
He claimed her as his own, in spite of her 
gentle, debonair indiflFerence to him, or unlover- 
like friendliness with him. He claimed that 
she had always understood what his devotion 
meant, and not repulsed him ; he actually at 
last claimed from her a reward for the leniency 
he had shown to the Kerrys at her request. 
He did not say, " You owe me a return favour. 
Miss Quentin, and you must oblige me," or she 
could at once have disillusioned him ; but by 
countless, nameless, gentle, courteous innuen- 
does he gave her to understand that he waited 
for a favour from her which was his due. He 
began to treat the fact of her father's continued 
absence as a personal injury to himself, because 
he was awaiting his consent to proclaim himself 
Dorothy's accepted suitor and proudly intro- 
duce her as his fiancde. He spoke as if her 
father's voice were all that was wanting to his 
bliss ; and all this, inferred rather than uttered, 
was shown so easily, lazily, and confidently, 
that Dorothy never really understood all he 
meant, and so had no opportunity of refuting 
it. Then he was so unvaryingly attentive^ 
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protecting, and considerate — so truly a friend — 
that it blinded her to the fact that in his 
thoughts he held her his, and in his acts and 
words to others declared her so. He w:as 
Josslyn's friend, and so she had felt him doubly 
her friend too; and he was such a different 
companion from Anthony that no wonder her 
heart was light with him, and it was a rest to 
feel his care and friendship. Still even he him- 
self had sad misgivings now and then ; and one 
day his sister found him suffering from one, 
and for the first time openly — yet scarcely with 
perfect openness such as his — discussed this 
matter with him. She fell into a long thought 
afterwards, from which Avory did not attempt 
to arouse her, and the thought made her restless 
and wakeful all that night. Next day she 
went alone to Lynhead, invited herself to 
luncheon, and, after long conscientious chats 
with Alice and Sophy, lured Dorothy away. 
They sauntered out to the fountain in the 
quadrangle and sat down upon the stone rim 
of the basin. 

" The wedding-day is very near now, Doro- 
thy," observed Lady Ermine, just as if the 
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thought had on the instant struck her. " How 
glad I should be to feel sure that Josslyn will 
come for it !" 

" He will," said Dorothy, gently. 

" So they all believe, of course," resumed . 
Ermine, building her false fabric on the one 
stone of truth she held ; "but I am afraid there 
is a disappointment in store for them. I have 
heard from him " — as Dorothy turned question- 
ing, astonished eyes upon her— "and he does 
not intend to return here unless — until " — as 
the questioning glance grew grave — " Sydney's 
marriage is arranged. He acknowledges that 
he is tired already of the life he leads, and longs 
for what he calls the old and happy days at the 
Chase — perhaps if he were writing to anyone 
here, dear, he would say at Lynhead, but, 
writing to me, he says the Chase — but will not 
come home until he has heard that Sydney's 
fate is determined, and that he has won ' little 
Dorothy ' for his wife." 

" Your brother never told me this," said 
Dorothy, slowly. 

" No, dear ; he is too sensitive. He is afraid 
of influencing you unfairly. He wishes it so 
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intensely that he says it would be selfish to tell 
you how his old friend wishes it too. Josslyn 
has never made any secret of hoping Sydney- 
would marry you, Dorothy ; and he is so much 
my brother's friend that he hopes it will be soon. 
Of course he could not have seen you together so- 
much, and not known that Sydney had chosen 
you, and that you allowed and encouraged it." 

" Why, of course, dear ! Everyone saw that. 
Some of our friends would not believe that you 
were not actually engaged to Sydney whe»yoU: 
and Captain Yorke stayed at the Chase first. 
Your conduct made it as plain as Sydney's in- 
fatuation did. But I never let them believe it. 
I always said, ' Though it appears so evident^ 
it is unfair to call it an engagement until they 
have made the promise to each other.' Captaia 
Yorke was always certain it would be. Did 
you not know ?" 

" No," replied Dorothy, quietly. " How could 
I know r 

" How indeed, for I am quite sure Sydney 
would not try to bias you, save by your love 
for him I In his rep — in this last letter, Do- 
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rothy, Josslyn gives me to understand that, in 
accordance with a sort of boyish joke with 
Sydney, he himself wishes to marry after 
Sydney's festivities are over^ for he likes a quiet 
wedding — Josslyn is a little curious in his 
tastes — and I do not wonder at his having 
wearied of his present life, and looking forward 
happily to marriage." 

" You mean he wishes to marry you, Ermine?" 
asked Dorothy, seeing, as in a flash of light 
which made her eyes ache, what a different life 
was ready for him, and how natural it was that 
those who cared for him wish for it. 

'^I presume so, dear. He has wished it, I 
believe, for a long time, as I have told you." 

" Yes ; I forgot. Ermine " — with a strange, 
sudden glance, which startled Ermine a little — 
" if you care for Captain Yorke, does not it 
frighten you to think how he may have wooed 
other women, and may be doing so now? 
Winning hearts as if he could not help it, 
just to toss them aside when they are won? 
Does he spare anyone ?" 

" My dear," said Ermine, sagaciously, " you 
are inexperienced. Such men as Josslyn Yorke 
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have a power of charming our sex ; but they 
exercise it only unconsciously and it is a 
woman's own fault if she is deceived. Now yon 
were never one to be so." 

" No," said Dorothy, curtly. 

Her thoughts were with Truth Baring in her 
changed, embittered life ; but she comprehended 
also what Ermine's tone, more than words, had 
suggested. Other women might be deceived ; 
but for her, with title, wealth, and beauty,- it 
was not possible ; and the knowledge was on 
the instant brought clearly and forcibly home 
to Dorothy. Lady Ermine was an earl's daugh- 
ter, a coveted prize among men, an envied star 
among women, with everything the world 
valued in her power to give. How could she 
dream that any man could drop the hand which 
she might graciously accord him I Poor Truth 1 
Poor lonely Truth 1 

*' Why," asked Dorothy, with sudden passion, 
^'should Captain Yorke's wishes or intentions 
trouble me ?" 

" You never did allow them to do so, did you, 
Dorothy ?" asked Ermine, with a smile. '* We 
always noticed that — all of us. Sydney used to 
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iear that that very fact would make Josslyn de- 
termined to overcome your prejudice, and not 
rest until he had won you to change your mind; 
but I know Josslyn would never try, for it 
would have been mean, and he was never mean. 
JBesides, it would have been in vain, for it was 
plain to us from the very first that you could 
not make yourself like Captain Yorke. And so " 
— with a sigh — " I suppose I need not have said 
all this, for it is not probable that Sydney will 
win your earlier consent just because it would 
pleasurably affect Josslyn. Forgive me for 
-even touching upon it. I would not coerce you, 
Dorothy dear, for any possible happiness for 
Josslyn Yorker 

As Lady Ermine slowly drove herself home 
that afternoon, wrapped in deepest thought, she 
pondered over and over again this little dialogue, 
but not with any qualm or regret at all, for it 
never even faintly struck her that she could have 
done harm. On the contrary, she felt that she 
had been both wise and kind. She was perfectly 
aware that it was generous on her part to over- 
look the total deficiency of birth or fortune in 
the wife her brother had chosen, and to give 

u2 
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her the warm kiss of friendship as she had done ; 
therefore surely she had acted indulgently now. 
She had hastened Dorothy on to a future which 
would be all bliss for her, and had given Syd- 
ney, too, a helping hand upon his way to happi- 
ness ; for, as he himself did not object to hi& 
wife's insignificance, he might have done a hun- 
dred times worse — ^Dorothy being so beautiful 
and lovable. Yes, it was kind both to her 
brother and her friend to hasten by any meana 
within her power a felicitous consummation to 
their wooing. Besides, though Dorothy had 
never cared for Josslyn, she had always de- 
sired his happiness, and would snrely rejoice to 
bring it nearer, now that she had been told how 
a touch of hers could perhaps do so. Thus Lady- 
Ermine mused with perfect satisfaction on her 
homeward way ; while Dorothy rode into North- 
eaton with Anthony, just the piquant Dorothy 
of old, with only a throb of pain at her heart 
now and then when memory broke the reins she^ 
held so tightly. 

A few days after this. Lord Avory, coming in 
one morning, told bis sister, in a quiet, satisfied 
way, that Dorothy had consented to be his wife^ 
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subject to her father's approval ; and that very 
night, meeting at Sir Marmaduke Coddington's, 
Ermine went up to Dorothy to tell her how glad 
she was ; but something in the girl's face and 
manner stayed most of the congratulatory 
words on Ermine's lips. 

" Do not speak to me about it just yet, please, 
Ermine," she said, simply. " I want to feel no- 
thing yet, except how good and kind and 
pleasant he is. Tell me that, if you will, for it 
is like a hand-clasp in the darkness. You will 
tell Captain Yorke that it is all arranged?" 
'* You may be sure Sydney has done that." 
" But he wrote to you. You will tell him too ?" 
'* Yes, dear, I shall be glad to tell him how I 
rejoice with you and my brother. I am sure he 
will too." 

Dorothy's strange, far-off glance and smile 
when she heard this, haunted Ermine — she, 
knowing as she did how Josslyn's letter had 
been a reply to one of hers, and how easy it 
had been to change its meaning just a little, 
while she kept to the letter of the truth — ^and 
for several days she did not go to Lynhead. 
But presently, when Avory talked of Dorothy 
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as gay and bappy, and told how she had 
laughed over his pointed allusions to the fes- 
tivities she herself had projected, and which 
"were to be carried out magnificently on his mar- 
riage, Ermine fell back into her old habit of 
appearing constantly at Lynhead as if it were 
her home.. She found it as Avory'had said. 
Among all the girls — in spite of Alice's closely 
approaching happiness — Dorothy seemed the 
most light-hearted. Ermine seldom won her 
for a tete-a-tSte now, for she was always so busy, 
so engrossed. She spent hours in Mr. Yorke's 
room, or driving him, or riding slowly at his 
side over the estate. She rode and walked and 
drove and sang with Anthony, sewed and play- 
ed and walked and chatted with Sophy, and 
with Alice discussed every item of the wedding 
festivities and finery. It was Avory alone who 
was not allowed to engross her ; yet never once 
could he feel hurt or angered by the way in 
which she daintily evaded him. Then Nature 
herself helped the girl to elude those long rides 
and strolls for which Avory entreated, for there 
came weeks of almost constant rain, and many 
dull anticipations in consequence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

^' Excitements come, and act and speech 
Flow freely forth ; — ^but no, 
Nor they, nor aught beside can reach 
The buried world below." 

A LICE'S wedding-day dawned fair and sunny, 
-^ though the sunshine fell on soddened 
grass and on shallow pools in every hollow of 
the woods and heath. True, the Lyn had 
overflowed its banks and rushed on its own way, 
with clouded face and angry voice ; but neither 
rain nor wind had bared the glorious autumn 
woods, or the grand old line of trees which 
marked the avenue that was not to be passed 
through even by the wedding-procession. 

Only late on the previous night had Josslyn 
arrived, and his £rst meeting with them all had 
been when they were in the drawing-room before 
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dinner ; for after they had vainly sent to meet 
the Liverpool train, for which dinner had been 
delayed, and had given him up until the last late 
train, he came in, having travelled from Germany, 
whither he had been on business. Dorothy had 
never dreamed that she might find him changed ; 
and so, when he ipet her as she came up to 
him, she started visibly. Could the new life 
alone have made him look so careworn ? After 
the first shock, she fancied she must have been 
mistaken, for he seemed just his old self; and, 
when once some one ventured to say that 
Liverpool life could not agree with him, he 
turned the question aside in a way which 
silenced them, especially as the presence 
of Mr. Noyes and the Courtiers, with that 
of several guests who were staying in the 
house, naturally prevented the talk being 
personal. The subjects of conversation which 
started up again and again were the prospect of 
a flood ; its probable consequence ; and reminis- 
cences of the floods of other days. 

It was as much the memory of all this, and a 
desire to see whether the river, still was rising. 
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as a vent for her great restlessness, which made 
Dorothy rise so early the next morning and 
wander alone through the woods towards the 
river, smiling, as she looked down upon her 
compact, little, wet boots, to think of the satin 
ones which were to take their place in a few 
hours. She went — scarce recognizing her mo- 
tive — the very way Josslyn had guided her on 
her jBrst morning at Lynhead ; and in one of the 
public parts of the woods she caught sight of 
Nancy Kerry, and stopped for her. 

" By yourself, Miss Quentin ? Are you by 
yourself!" interrogated Nancy, eagerly, with 
the unwilling yet involuntary curtsey she al- 
ways now gave to Dorothy. " Where's the Lord 
Viscount !" 

"At home, Nancy, I suppose." 
"But he'll be at the wedding — with you?" 
" Of course he will be at the wedding." 
" Miss Quentin, tell me one thing," pleaded 
Nancy, turning her head aside as she stood in 
the path with Dorothy. "You're engaged to 
the Lord Viscount?" 
" Yes." 
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*' You're sure ?" 

'' Quite sure." 

" Not to Captain Yorke?" 

" No.'' 

Swiftly Nancy's head was turned, and her 
eyes were fixed on Dorothy's face, 

^^ Not to Captain Yorke?" she reiterated, with 
a strong emphasis on the first word. 

** No, Nancy " — with a smile this time. 

" Thank God ! Then I've done no harm 
by aught Tve said. Oh, Miss Dorothy, it would 
have broke my heart to have helped to break 
yours ! I won't speak of it again. It was too 
bold of me now. Yet how I've watched to see 
you by yourself 1 Even in the rain I had to 
wait and wait. Are you going to see how quick 
the Lyn rises, Miss Dorothy ? Father says it's 
ten years since it rose so quick, and that was in 
a sudden thaw. This is different." 

"You will come and see the wedding, Nancy?" 

"II" cried Nancy, with the old mocking 
laugh which Dorothy had not heard for so long. 
" What have I to do at weddings I What 
place would there be for me ?" 
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•' Then I will soon come up to the hut," put 
in Dorothy, kindly, " and tell you all about it/' 

" This won't be any holiday with us," said 
Nancy, moodily. **The bit of barley we car- 
ried is heating, and we've got to carry it out 
again, fear of fire ; and we've pools all about us^ 
just as they lie on the heath. I don't care, 
though. I've only care to-day to be thankfiil 
that it wasn't Captain Yorke. Oh, Miss Doro- 
thy, how glad I am, because I'm such a slave — 
Don't mind me. It was only a fright I had. 
I've been trying morn, and noon, and night to 
ask you, yet even when I saw you — and you 
were always kind — I couldn't ask it. I prayed 
— prayed! as if tlmt would bring me any good I 
— that it shouldn't be him." 

"No — not Capta;in Yorke," said Dorothy, 
gently, fancying that she understood the reason 
of Nancy's fear that it was Josslyn Yorke she 
loved. Ah, what a far, far distance between 
that fancy and the truth I 

For long minutes the woman stood to watch 
Dorothy, her great, black eyes softening as no 
one else through all her life had made them 
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soften, and Ungering wistfully to the last upon 
the pretty young figure, just as if she might 
have known in what an hour of woe she should 
look next upon it* 

Btill following intuitively the path she had 
learned to love, Dorothy went down into that 
hollow in the woods through which Josslyn 
had told her that the Lyn made a new course 
for itself when greatly swollen, up the opposite 
incline, and on to the river's bank, just at Sir 
Anthony's Leap. The waters had risen almost 
to the spot where Sir Anthony had been stayed 
in his fall, and the broad, discoloured stream 
stretched far up the steep fields opposite. 
Down the wider valley the little elevations in 
the meadow-land were green islands in the 
expanse of water, and only a row of willows 
with their heads above the glistening sur&ce 
marked the boundary of the river, while farther 
still away the woods rose weirdly from the 
water's edge. 

As Dorothy stood gazing dreamily upon the 
changed scene, Captain D'Eresby came along 
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the river-bank and paused near her, drawing 
his hand across his eyes as if he doubted that 
he saw aright, until Dorothy for the first time 
caught sight of the quiet figure. 

'* Good morning, Captain D'Eresby, " she 
said, just in her gentle, friendly way, though 
a little nervous, too, to see his great nerv- 
ousness. *' Did you think, as I did, that 
this would be a fine spot from which to see 
the flood f 

"No," he said, speaking with a diffidence 
which yet was neither shy nor unmanly. 
"No; I had a strange dream, and it seemed 
this very spot, so I was fascinated to come and 
see. And it is," he added, his gentle, dim eye& 
wandering over the scene, and then with a pa- 
thetic wistfulness seeking Dorothy's face. "Had 
you a dream, too — of such a scene as this ? Of 
this very scene? Had you. Miss Quentin ? For, 
just as there is in death, there may be in sleep 
— which is half death — a strange communion 

between souls that — that The ancients 

had a theory like this of souls that — loved." 

"You have had a restless night. Captain 
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D'Eresbj/' said Dorothy, looking compassion^ 
ately into the pale, thin face. 

*^ My nights are often restless/' he answered^ 
patiently. ** I am generally glad to rise, and a 
walk is good for me." 

" Not too long a one," said the girl, gently, 
looking away, as if she feared the tears rising. 

" And a walk here," he went on, quietly, " is 
best of all. I feel — as surely the waters must 
feel to-day — I have escaped ! Miss Qaentin " — 
again drawing one thin hand along his fore- 
head — **I think, if I might choose, I would 
have one word upon my gravestone — ^if a stone 
ever cover me — Evcui! I shall indeed have 
escaped." 

'* Yes, we can all say that then," spoke Doro- 
thy^ her kind, sweet voice a little tremulous ; 
" but I fear you are not well enough to-day to 
have taken such a walk so early, Captain 
D'Eresby." 

" It has done me good," he answered, meet- 
ing her eyes with an unnatural attempt at re- 
presenting supreme enjoyment and health, and 
with that rare smile which told so mutely of the 
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submission of a heart by nature unsubmissive ; 
•' so much more good than Mr. Bagot's recipe 
yesterday." 

" What was that I" asked Dorothy, sociably, 
as she answered the smile. 

**He said that I looked older even than I 
ought to look, and that if I did not go home — 
it was quite half an hour before time — and 
drink off a glass of port wine, he would have 
me turned out. Mr. Bagot is very kind." 

«* And you had it ?" 

**Yes. At least," he amended, "I had a 
glass of rhubarb wine. Miss Rosahn — I mean 
my landlady — said it was better for me. She 
made it herself." 

" Perhaps that accounts for your dream," said 
Dorothy, with a flash in^her eyes which he took 
for merriment. 

" It is a long time," he said, forgetting all 
else in his delight, "since I have made you 
laugh. I did it in Dover — sometimes. Ah, I 
think I remember even every smile — especially 
at St. Margaret's I More than once that day I 
wished some great convulsion of Nature would 
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ocour and kill me at your side, for I knew life 
could never again hold such happiness for me." 

" Suppose it had killed only me f suggested 
Dorothy, merrily. 

" That would have been separation only for 
a minute," he said, drawing a small revolver 
from his breast, and looking down upon it 
thoughtfully. "Only for one minute. But, 
Miss Quentin " — very gravely as he replaced it 
— " I must not grow intrusive. I have no right 
to linger here." 

Then, in his courteous, gentle way, he bent 
above her hand^ just touched it with his lips, 
and went from her with a pretence of being 
strong, and brisk, and active. 
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